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Editor, Church School 
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JOHN W. COOK but the design is completely new. 
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OUR FAITH IN 
IMMORTALITY 


By HORACE R. WEAVER 


THE glorious Easter season is a time for rethinking our faith in immortality. 

One either believes that death brings utter annihilation to human life, or he believes 
that human personality cannot be stamped out as the grass of the fields. 

Several centuries before Judaism came to believe in immortality, Socrates taught 
that death permits the “migration of the soul from this world to another.” 

To this great Greek philosopher death was a thing not to be feared but to be antici- 
pated with joy. He asked: “Would any of you count it a little thing to meet Orpheus 
and Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer and talk with them?” Socrates wanted to con- 
verse with these men of the past to discover what new truth they had learned since dying. 

I have no doubt but that Jesus’ Resurrection was of such nature that his spirit con- 
tinued after death. Jesus had taught that God is the God of the living, not the dead. 
That is, God is not the God of a dead Abraham, dead Isaac, and dead Jacob—but a God 
of the living Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Jesus meant to say that Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, though physically dead, were spiritually alive and with God. 

Assuming, as I do, that Jesus was correct, then his teachings are applicable to his own 
life, even after death. God is the God of the living Jesus. As such, Jesus too has con- 
versed with other “living” beings—Abraham, Moses, Jeremiah, Paul, and Wesley. 

Our belief in immortality goes far beyond the influence of our teachings or the example 
we set in life. Many Christians think that our social influence is our immortality. But 
this is not what Jesus taught, nor is it the meaning of Easter. Belief in immortality is the 
belief that personal, individual existence continues after death. 

Death does not end the quest for God and for truth—it is a time that extends the quest 
for truth. Those who have sought for Christlike values—who have lived purposively in 
Christ—will discover; that death has no sting nor the grave any victory. God honors the 
life that is dedicated to Christlikeness and crowns it with eternal life. 

Jesus’ Resurrection gives assurance that God’s purposes for human life will not be 
frustrated by death. God’s purposes are and will be realized. 





Dr. WEAavER is editor of adult publications in the Editorial Division of the Board of Education. 








WHEN 
LIGHTS 
ARE 


[ow 


Most people are acquainted sooner or later with 
periods of affluence and prosperity which have been 
referred to as times “when the goose hangs high.” 
These are experiences of blue skies and bright days 
when the loveliness of life fairly drips from the 
heavens and it is glorious to be alive. 

There are times also “when the lights are low,’ 


By Charles M. Laymon 


when life drags and the heaviness of human exist- | 


ence weighs considerably upon our shoulders. 


F 





Edward Wallowitch 


Experiences “when lights are low” often are serious and should not be taken lightly. 


Jeremiah knew such a time as the burdens of his 
office plagued him. He cursed the day of his birth 
and denounced the man who had brought news to 
his father that a man child had been born to him, pre- 
ferring that that day no longer should be remem- 
bered. 

Jesus knew a dark hour on the cross when he felt 





Dr. LayMon is chairman of the Department of Religion and 
professor of religion at Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 


Florida. 
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that his heavenly Father had forgotten him, and 
Paul was disconsolate in a Jerusalem prison. From 
that day to this, mankind has known hours of disap 
pointment, of loss, of sorrow, of sickness, of betrayal, 
and of failure. 

Although such experiences are common to all d 
us, it does not follow that they should be taken light 
ly or neglected. Some depressions that they bring 
pass quickly—a good night’s rest or a trip into the 
country may dispel the gloom quickly. On othet 
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occasions it persists to such an extent that it in- 
capacitates us for long periods of time. And yet again 
there are situations in which the darkness of the 
night hangs so low that serious psychoses develop, 
calling for psychiatric treatment. These experiences 
“when the lights are low” are not to be trifled with. 
Because of their character they should be faced de- 
cisively. 


I 


I think the problematical character of moments 
“when the lights are low” becomes evident by the 
way people meet their dark hours. 

With some, such experiences lead to self-pity. It 
was thus in the case of Hamlet, who, when dealing 
with a family situation involving murder and plot- 
ting, said, 


The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 


From that day until this, men have been bemoaning 
their hard plight in life and saying, “Why did this 
have to happen to me?” 

But self-pity is not a way out. Bitter is this path. 
It is a dead-end street with our happiness and self- 
respect as the casualties at its end. Self-pity is not 
an answer for times “when the lights are low.” With 
it we dig the grave of our own misery and bury our- 
selves beneath our own sorrow. 

Other people meet their dark hours by concluding 
that all life is a tragedy. They become the deep pes- 
simists who sometimes darken the earth. The 
psalmist knew that he was tempted to become this 
kind of person. He tells how in the midst of an ex- 
perience in which he met deceit and enmity, he 
cried, “All men are liars.” (KJV.) He realized later 
that this was not true, but that’s what he said in the 
dark hour—“All men are liars.” 

Thornton Wilder wrote a novel called The Woman 
of Andros. It tells of a certain young man of ancient 
Greece whose life was festive and joyful. Before it 
came to a close, however, great tragedy stalked his 


¢ path; and at the end of the road he found himself 


disconsolate and discouraged. He then recalled the 
advice of the wise woman of Andros that one should 
remember that the joys one once has known are no 
less real than the sorrows one feels. 

We must not draw the conclusion that life is a 
tragedy because we have known a dark hour. To 
make such a judgment is to take a half or partial 
view of life, and partial views are ultimately illu- 
sory. 

Then there are those who meet these hours of 
sorrow by initiating courses of action attuned to the 
shadows that have engulfed them. College students 
sometimes are tempted to do this. I have known stu- 
dents to pack up and go home at the end of the first 
Semester because they were sure they could not 
make the grade. 

One day a deeply discouraged student came to see 
the great Frederick Merrick of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 


versity (some years ago this was). At the close of 
the interview the great man looked at the student, 
called him by name, and said, “Never make up with 
the Devil on a dark day.” 

We must not instigate courses of action when we 
are low in mind and spirit. Sometimes people in 
such circumstances sell their homes, change jobs, 
start action for divorce—only to regret it later. 
When our spirits are dragging is no time to make a 
decision, for it is sure to be a limited decision. 

The hour of the soul’s heaviness may cause some 
to deny the existence of God. I think this is the 
bitterest dreg of all, because the people who are 
tempted to deny God in their dark hour are the most 
sensitive of men. 

John A. Hutton, former editor of The British 
Weekly, lost a brilliant son in World War I. Walking 
along a pier one evening, he and a friend stopped to 
look off across the water. It was a dark night; the 
clouds were hanging heavily; the winds were blow- 
ing; and the waves were bursting over the pier. 
Speaking of his son, he said, “You know sometimes 
it might almost lead one to doubt the existence of 
God.” Then he added, “But any fool knows that to do 
so is to face the abyss.” 

There is no answer in atheism, only defeat. In 
small-town communities the town atheist has been 
regarded as the free thinker. Because he was the 
free thinker of the community, he gained the reputa- 
tion of being the most intelligent man in the com- 
munity. But it does not take a great mind to doubt 
God’s existence. 

As a matter of fact, the longer I live the more I 
am convinced that the roots of atheism are largely 
emotional rather than intellectual. That is to say, 
people who have never mastered their fearful and 
tragic emotions are likely to be those people who are 
unable to rise to the heights of feeling where one 
senses the divine Presence. We are more likely to 
get into an emotional jam and say, “There is no 
God,” than we are to find ourselves in the midst of 
an intellectual impasse that calls for the inevitable 
conclusion that God does not exist. There are more 
emotional atheists in the world than there are intel- 
lectual atheists. 


II 


Now if the times “when the lights are low” are 
problematical, they also may be occasions of great 
challenge and opportunity. Because of these bitter 
hours we may grow, for instance, into a saner and 
more mature view of life. We may learn that Cinder- 
ella and Grapes of Wrath are both real and that each 
is a part of life. We live in this kind of world. The 
man who realizes it is not inclined to draw short- 
sighted conclusions when clouds cover the sky. Do 
you realize it takes both Calvary and Easter to tell 
the full Christian story? 

In the second place, this darkness may be a time 
of opportunity if by it we gain a new sense of our 
common humanity, a new realization of our oneness 
with our fellow men and of our kinship with the 
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human race. If we are able to look at those who suf- 
fer and say, “I sat where they sit,” we will be able 
to understand the language of the human heart. 

The door opened at an amputees’ ward in a veter- 
ans’ hospital, and in came a cheery person to enter- 
tain. How he danced! The patients looked on, but 
they were not lifted. It seemed a mockery as they 
watched this man, so nimbly moving about the 
room; it seemed a mockery to their painful naked 
stubs. At the end of the performance this dancer 
raised his trouser legs; the men were stunned, then 
heartened, then a great cheer went up. He had 
danced on artificial legs. Having known despair him- 
self, he could dispel it for others and encourage 
those who had to walk as he was walking. 

A man stood up to address the inmates of a state 
prison. Those gathered there were prepared to sit 
back and be preached at. What they heard brought 
them to the edge of their seats, for they were listen- 
ing to Starr Daily, a man who as a prisoner was 
born anew in prayer while in solitary confinement. 
A man who had been where they were by his own 
imprisonment was setting them free. 

If our dark hour can teach us the language of the 
human race, it can be a noble, uplifting experience. 
Why should the rest of us be deprived of the lessons 
learned by some of us “when lights are low”? 

Yet another issue comes out of depression that 
may be ours, and this perchance is the most en- 
nobling issue of all. Depression may compel us to 
reach out and touch the hand of God. If we do, we 
will discover that God’s hand was already stretched 
out toward ours. Whether it be that in the midst of 
sin we are reaching out for forgiveness, in sorrow 
looking to him for comfort, in loneliness seeking 
fellowship, in troubled confusion needing guidance, 
or in depths of hopeless despair we are trying to find 
a future—whatever the reason, if “when lights are 
low” we look for God, we may know a bright hour 
and find him. 

Luke gave a most interesting introduction to one 
of Jesus’ parables on the subject of prayer when he 
said that Jesus told this parable “in order to teach 
men that they ought to pray and not to faint” 

(KJV). Fainting is falling away and back from God; 
praying is falling toward God; and there is a great 
difference. 

The psalmist, looking back on one of his dark 
hours, gave his testimony to the ages by saying, 


I sought the Lorn, and he answered me, 
and delivered me from all my fears. 


Another psalmist gave himself a talking-to. In 
the midst of his dark hour he looked at himself and 
said, 


Why are you cast down, O my soul, 
and why are you disquieted within me? 


And then he offered this wonderful advice to him- 
self: “Hope in God.” Out of the darkness came light. 
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J. C. Penney, owner of the Penney Stores, has a 
wonderful story to tell. Following the depression he 
found himself past middle age and completely penni- 
less. So shattering was this experience of economic 
failure that he went to a sanitarium with nervous 
prostration; weeks and weeks of depression clouded 
his thinking. One day he heard a group of people 
singing a hymn: 










Be not dismayed whate’er betide, 
God will take care of you. 






Suddenly he had a sense of the presence of God, and 
immediately he began to improve. His depression 
grew less and less; he reorganized his life; he re- 
established his business. Now he spends most of his 
time traveling up and down the land telling the gos- 
pel of a God who cares and keeps. J. C. Penney 
found God “when the lights were low.” 

“Seek the Lorp while he may be found” (Isaiah 
55:6). Now, God may be found at all times, to be 
sure, but there are some times when we are more 
sensitive to his presence than at other times; such 
may be times of sorrow, defeat, discouragement, 
sickness, despair, failure. 

One more fruit of walking in the shadows is that 
such an experience may cause us to decide upon 
positive courses of action which meet human need. 
In other words, we may socialize our sorrows. 

A young girl stood up in a public school on an 
occasion to recite. She suddenly became quite em- 
barrassed and found that she was all fingers and 








































arms. As she painfully, with distorted movements, pi 
continued her recitation, the children began to laugh. x 
This confused her all the more, but she stuck it out _— 
to the finish. At the close they applauded wildly. It 2 
was thus that Zasu Pitts learned that she had the Be . 
capacity to bring laughter and joy to other people. f ad 
She turned her weakness into strength by making it J ° 3 
an occasion for positive action. oe 
C. S. Lewis closes his book The Problem of Pain * 
by quoting these words from a doctor, R. Havard: a . 
“Pain provides an opportunity for heroism; the op- In tt 
portunity is seized with surprising frequency.” And Book 
I think it is. There is more courage in the hearts of Shcnat 
ordinary men and women than we realize. Day 
In all this I have been thinking of the experience 9} 77, 
of Jesus Christ by which God lifted the world i 4,, i 
through a cross. The cross is the story of triumph At 
through tragedy. The cross is the drama of salvation B} book , 
through suffering. It is the path our Lord walked J al] a, 
when for him the days were as night. travel] 
“When lights are low’—yes, they are frequently § use th, 
low. But the low light may become an eternally § in the 
bright light if it leads us to a saner, more mature §® tradit; 
view of life, if it brings us a sense of kinship with @ Purit: 
others who suffer so that we learn to speak the uni-§@ Vironn 
versal language of our brothers in the flesh, if it simple 
compels us to reach out and find the hand of God, As £ 
and if it causes us to decide on positive action byjim @ Disc 
which we can meet human need. This is the answe'l mpc, 
to times “when lights are low.” Divisior 
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By FRED CLOUD 


CoMPARED with most modern Methodists, John 
Wesley was a High-churchman. Nurtured in the 
Anglican tradition, he had great respect for orderly 
worship and stressed the importance of the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Preaching 
about the latter, Wesley said that “it is the duty 
of every Christian to receive the Lord’s Supper as 
often as he can.” He advised Methodist elders in the 
colonies “to administer the supper of the Lord on 
every Lord’s day.” 

Wesley hoped that American Methodists would 
share his approach to worship and the sacraments. 
In this hope he modified the Church of England’s 
Book of Common Prayer—chiefly by eliminating 
most of the holy days and by abbreviating the Lord’s 
Day service—and, in 1784, had printed in London 
The Sunday Service of the Methodists in North 
America, With Other Occasional Services. 

At the Christmas Conference that same year this 
book of services was unanimously accepted for use in 
all American Methodist congregations. However, the 
traveling preachers in America were not inclined to 
use this service for long. Though Methodist worship 
in the new world had strong ties with the Anglican 
tradition, it was also strongly influenced by the 
Puritan example of free prayer. Further, the en- 
vironment—an ever-expanding frontier—called for 
simple services and an emphasis on evangelism. 

As American Methodism took shape, it substituted 
a Discipline for a liturgy. This book included then, 


Mr. CLoup is editor of older-youth publications, Editorial 
Division, Board of Education of The Methodist Church 








H. Armstrong Roberts 


“Who cannot recall moments of deep penitence and rededi- 
cation of life experienced during a Communion service?” 


and includes today, the ritual for administering bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper.! The ritual also appears 
in The Methodist Hymnal and in The Book of Wor- 
ship. These forms were taken from the book of 
services sent to American Methodists by John Wes- 
ley in 1784. 

In our century there has been a widespread re- 
vival of interest in liturgical forms of worship. A 
number of Methodists have been among those Prot- 
estants who have dug into their past and have dis- 
covered there a rich heritage of liturgical materials 
for use in worship. In 1957 the national Methodist 
Student Movement published The Wesley Orders of 
Common Prayer, which includes an order for Holy 
Communion. 

The prayer book prepared by John Wesley two 
centuries ago for American Methodists is finally 
being put to use on a large scale. It is to be ardently 
hoped, however, that the Methodist service of wor- 
ship will never lose what one writer has called “a 
refreshing simplicity and sincerity, an enviable so- 
cial warmth, and a zeal for evangelistic outreach.” ? 


Baptism: A METHODIST VIEW 


How did John Wesley view baptism? What modes 
of baptism are practiced in The Methodist Church? 
How do modern Methodists interpret this sacra- 
ment? 

The first two questions can be answered as mat- 


1 See the 1960 edition of the Discipline, pages 521-47. 
2From Christian Worship: Its History and Meaning, by Horton 
Davies; Abingdon Press, 1957; page 64. 
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ters of fact. But the answer to the third question is 
offered as a view—though based on careful study— 
with full awareness that Methodism has historically 
allowed considerable latitude in theological inter- 
pretation. We would suggest that the policy of “think 
and let think” is a fine one but that it runs second 
best to “think and help think.” Open-mindedness, 
not indifference, should characterize Methodists as 
they consider not merely baptism but all questions 
of the Christian faith and life. 

Baptism is a scriptural practice, based on the 
Great Commission: “Go therefore and make dis- 
ciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, .. .” 
(Matthew 28:19). The apostles obviously heeded this 
command, for we find that the Book of Acts records 
nine separate instances in which baptism was ad- 
ministered. 

From the first century to the present moment, 
baptism has been the gateway to the Christian 
church—the sign that a person has died to his old 
life and is reborn to the new life in Christ. As Paul 
wrote to the Galatians, “As many of you as were 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” This mysti- 
cal language indicates that the sacrament of bap- 
tism enables a believer to achieve union with Christ 
because it permits him to enter into the church, 
which is the “body of Christ.” 

In “A Treatise on Baptism” Wesley states that 
baptism “is the initiatory sacrament, which enters us 
into covenant with God. ... By baptism we are ad- 
mitted into the Church, and consequently made 
members of Christ, its Head. .. . There can be no 
reasonable doubt, but it [baptism] was intended 
to last as long as the Church into which it is the 
appointed means of entering.” 

The water used in the sacrament of baptism sym- 
bolizes spiritual cleansing. The amount of water used 
in this rite is inconsequential. From its beginning 
Methodism has practiced all three of the historic 
forms of baptism—sprinkling, pouring, and immer- 
sion. As Wesley described it, “Baptism is performed 
by washing, dipping, or sprinkling the person, in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, who 
is hereby devoted to the ever-blessed Trinity.” 

The church’s focus is not upon the form of the rite 
but rather upon the inner reality of spiritual renewal 
that should accompany it. The Articles of Religion 
state: “Baptism is not only a sign of profession and 
mark of difference whereby Christians are distin- 
guished from others that are not baptized; but it is 
also a sign of regeneration or the new birth.” (Ar- 
ticle XVII.) 

That particular Article of Religion concludes with 
these words: “The baptism of young children is to 
be retained in the church.” What does Methodism 
believe and practice about infant baptism? Bishop 
Nolan B. Harmon states plainly that “Methodists to- 
gether with the great majority of Christians believe 
strongly in the baptism of infants. Through this act 
parents dedicate their children to Almighty God, and 
the church believes that God uses baptism to claim 
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his own and put his seal upon them in a unique 
way.” 3 

Some New Testament scholars believe that, since 
“whole households” were baptized—as in the cases 
of Cornelius, Lydia, and the Philippian jailer—chil- 
dren and infants must have received this sacrament 
even in the first century. The ancient church prac- 
ticed infant baptism, and John Wesley was fully 
committed to the practice. 

Parents are key people when their infant children 
receive the sacrament of baptism. The parents or 
guardians present them for baptism and take on 
their behalf the vows set forth in the ritual. Prior 
to the service, the minister is required to talk with 
the parents and interpret to them the meaning of 
this sacrament, stressing the parents’ responsibility 
for bringing up their child in the Christian faith and 
way. 














Tue Lorp’s SuPPER OR Hoty COMMUNION 


There is perhaps no more meaningful service of 
the church than the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
or Holy Communion. Who cannot recall moments 
of deep penitence and rededication of life experi- 
enced during a Communion service, perhaps while 
kneeling at the chancel to receive the elements? 

Baptism is a sacrament that you receive once, but 
you may partake of the Lord’s Supper hundreds of 
times throughout your life. And it need never be 
routine or lacking in meaning if approached in faith. 

Like baptism, the Lord’s Supper is a scriptural 
observance. It was instituted by Jesus Christ him- 
self. Four accounts of that last supper in the upper 
room are found in the New Testament.‘ This is a 
supreme example of Jesus’ ability to help ordinary 
people understand the most profound truths. In its 
original setting the Lord’s Supper was a Passover 
meal in which only the simplest elements were used. 
Yet how profound was the meaning that Jesus at- 
tached to it! 

Jesus’ disciples did not need to be philosophers in 
order to appreciate what he did, for this sacramental 
meal was a “language of deed.” Every time the dis 
ciples shared it, following his death and Resurrec 
tion, they relived the Last Supper, re-enacting the 
divine drama of redemption in their hearts. The out- 
ward action of taking the bread and the cup had 
made them aware of an inescapable, inner reality— 
the redeeming love of God. That awareness, in turn, 
had made them the kind of people who “turned 
the world upside down.” 

What meaning does the Lord’s Supper—or Holy 
Communion—have for present-day followers a 
Christ? Methodists historically have placed a high 
value on partaking of this sacrament. As mentioned 
earlier, John Wesley believed that “it is the duty 
of every Christian to receive the Lord’s Supper a 
often as he can”—both because it was command 
by Jesus and because it greatly benefits the wor 






































2 From Understanding The Methodist Church, by Nolan B. Harmoti 
Methodist Publishing House, 1955; page 148. 

«See Matthew 26:26-80; Mark 14:22-26; Luke 22:14-20; and i 
Corinthians 11:23-26. 






















shiper. But what does this “sacrament of our re- 
demption by Christ’s death” mean as living experi- 
ence? 

First, it commemorates Christ’s death. The words 
of the ritual, as well as the elements, remind us that 
Christ died for us. Here is the greatest revelation of 
all time: “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only Son, that whoever believes in him should not 
perish but have eternal life.” 

Are we aware of this transforming truth as we 
take the bread and the cup? How active is our 
spiritual imagination when we come to the Lord’s 
Supper? Has the repetition of this sacred act made 
it routine for us? If it has, we have permitted our- 
selves to suffer a tragic loss, for we have thus sep- 
arated ourselves from an experience of communion 
with the living Christ. 

But the experience of Holy Communion is also 
amatter of remembering how Christ shares the ordi- 
nary experiences of everyday living. It is recalling 
how he attended the wedding at Cana to signify his 
concern for family life; how he loved little children; 
how he was a friend of social outcasts; how he 
healed the lame and the blind; how he was concerned 
for the lonely and the lost. When we remember that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self,” the Lord’s Supper becomes an act of divine 
grace uniting us to the God who redeems. 

Second, it expresses allegiance to God under the 
new covenant. On the title page of the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament, we find the 
words, “The New Covenant, commonly called the 
New Testament, of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ.” These words remind us that we have a new 
relationship with God—a relationship based on faith. 
If we genuinely love God and our fellow men, and 
if we sincerely try to express that love day by day, 
we can be confident that God will accept us as we 
are—shortcomings and all. This is the basic meaning 
of the new covenant. We commemorate this relation- 
ship when we partake of the Lord’s Supper. 

Third, it inspires gratitude in the Christian’s heart 
for his redemption through Christ. A certain semi- 
nary professor used to say that gratitude is the deep- 
est emotion of which man is capable. True Christians 
feel an upsurge of thanksgiving as they contemplate 
Christ’s perfect love. It is not strange, therefore, that 
across the centuries the church has related the ex- 
perience of the Lord’s Supper to the act of thanks- 
giving. One term for this observance is “Eucharist” 
—from the Greek word meaning “to give thanks.” 

Here is more than personal joy, however. Here is 
the realization that we are saved to serve. And what 
rejoicing that realization brings as it makes us in- 
creasingly aware of God’s expectations for us! In 
Holy Communion we find assurance of a divine pur- 
pose for our lives; caught up in the overwhelming 
goodness of that purpose, our hearts are warm with 
gratitude to God. 

Fourth, it reminds Christians that history moves 
toward a definite goal—the complete redemption of 
mankind. Is this not the meaning of Paul’s statement 








that “as often as you eat this bread and drink the 
cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes”? 
The biblical view of history is that, eventually, the 
victory belongs to Christ. Christians will be united 
with their Lord in eternity. Thus, the Lord’s Supper 
is an occasion for holy hope as well as for grateful 
remembrance. 

Fifth, it unites all who accept Christ in a trans- 
forming fellowship of faith. The Lord’s Supper would 
lose most—if not all—of its meaning if it were ap- 
proached only by isolated individuals. The experi- 
ence of Holy Communion is an act of the total wor- 
shiping body of Christ. It is here that we feel our 
oneness with the whole congregation, for we are 
drawn closer to one another as we are drawn closer 
to Christ in communion. In this oneness through 
him, we come to understand something of what he 
meant when he said, “I came that they may have 
life, and have it abundantly.” 


Tue frequency with which Methodist churches 
observe the Lord’s Supper varies considerably. 
Some have a weekly Communion service, but a larg- 
er number of churches have it monthly or quarterly. 
Every Methodist pastor is charged by the Discipline 
with the duty of administering the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper—though any Meth- 
odist pastor would be quick to tell you that he re- 
gards this duty as a high privilege. 

Who may participate in a Methodist service of 
Holy Communion? Every Christian—of whatever 
denomination—is cordially invited to join with us at 
the Lord’s table. And every Methodist “in good 
standing” is expected to take Communion when it 
is made available. 

In addition, the minister may administer Holy 
Communion in the home or at the hospital for sick 
or shut-in members. This is one means by which 
persons can feel their sense of relatedness to the 
church, even when it is not possible for them to wor- 
ship with the entire congregation. 

The first Sunday in October is observed by local 
Methodist churches as World-wide Communion 
Sunday. This occasion makes us aware that in our 
time Christianity is truly a world-wide faith; on this 
day, men, women, and children of every race and 
nation kneel, even as we do, to receive the elements 
of Holy Communion and to proclaim Jesus Christ 
the Lord of life. 

You will note that there are two orders for ad- 
ministering the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
varying somewhat in length. Both of these repre- 
sent slight revisions of the original Methodist Com- 
munion service—the first as used in the former 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the second as used 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Either 
may be used by any Methodist church. 

This ritual has great depth and beauty. Any wor- 
shiper may make it his own in a very special way 
by reading it carefully and often, so that as he par- 
takes of the Lord’s Supper these words express his 
true prayers of penitence and thanksgiving. 











“Adults, both young and old, have much to say 
that is worth listening to, ... that the teacher 
must hear if he is to do his job effectively.” 


A. Devaney 


Wuart do your students think? How, for instance, 
do they regard the Bible? Do they see it as a col- 
lection of equally inspired documents? Do they—or 
any of them—favor literal interpretations or look 
to the Bible for prophecies of future events? What 
are their pet beliefs, inherited prejudices, deepest 


* Reprinted from November, 1955, ADULT TEACHER. 





Dr. Puirer is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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desires? How much information do they have on 
biblical or other religious issues? 

Can you answer these questions about the stu- 
dents in your Sunday-school class? About all d 
them? Any of them? How much do you really know 
about their thinking and feeling on the subjects dis 
cussed each Sunday morning? How well have you 
listened—really listened—to the men and/or wome! 
who occupy the chairs in your class Sunday mort 
ings? 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


Why Listen? 

Perhaps you have always thought that the teacher 
should do the talking and the students should do 
the listening. This assumes that the students’ before- 
session knowledge is of little or no importance. It also 
assumes that the teacher possesses a monopoly of 
knowledge and skill at interpretation. But few stu- 
dents come to class with open minds and unpreju- 
diced hearts. Moreover, many of them have had ex- 
periences denied to the teacher. Adults, both young 
and old, have much to say that is worth listening to, 
much to say that the teacher must hear if he is to do 
his job effectively. 

But another and perhaps more compelling reason 
demands that the teacher be a good listener. Edu- 
cation is active, not passive. People’s minds are not 
like blackboards on which skilled teachers are able 
to write what they will. Every good teacher must 
learn this sooner or later, and the adult church- 
school teacher had better learn it sooner than later. 
Otherwise, his “students” may go on and on appear- 
ing to pay close attention, thinking about anything 
except the lesson, handshaking the teacher with a 
“nice talk” as the class is dismissed, and learning 
little or nothing from the class session. 

Unless the student thinks actively about the les- 
son subject, unless he brings past knowledge and 
experience to bear upon the lesson and integrates 
the new with the old, little learning takes place. 

Capturing and holding the attention of a student 
requires more than knowledge of the subject under 
discussion; it requires knowledge of the student. Un- 
less you know where he now is in his thinking, you 
have little chance of moving him ahead to some- 
thing newer and better and more in accord with the 
Christ you teach. Study your students as you study 
your lesson. Both studies pay high dividends. Either 
without the other is only half the teacher’s job. 


LISTENING IN THE GROUP 


Perhaps now you are wondering, Where and how 
can I learn what the members of my class are think- 
ing? You may have found it difficult—too difficult— 
to get your students to express their feelings or par- 
ticipate in class sessions. Maybe you tried hard and 
felt quite frustrated at the lack of immediate re- 
sponse. 

When was the last time you tried to encourage 
class participation? Did you give them a fair chance? 
Or did you save only a couple of minutes just before 
the bell to ask whether “anyone has anything to 
say”? If so, the failure of your class “discussion” is 
yours rather than theirs. When the class is waiting 
expectantly for the bell and the teacher asks for 
questions or comments in a half-apologetic and half- 
“T dare you to find any fault with what I’ve said” 
attitude, the natural tendency of the group is to keep 
silent. 

If the size of the class permits group discussion, 
this offers the teacher regular weekly opportunities 
for listening to and learning about his class. It has 
worked for others; it can work for you if (1) your 
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attitude encourages free and frank expression of 
honest opinion, and if (2) you are listening—really 
listening—to what class members say. Any teacher 
can all too easily wrap himself in the cocoon of his 
own concerns—in the next idea he wants to express 
or the announcement for which he simply must save 
time. A teacher can nod and smile and hear nothing 
except the silent period for which he has been wait- 


ing. 
OrHer Ways or LISTENING 


Perhaps the size of your class does not permit— 
or at least does not encourage—discussion. Or an 
outside teacher may have been invited to talk to the 
class out of his specialized knowledge. What then? 
When the class is large or uninformed on the sub- 
ject, an alert teacher will find other ways for dis- 
covering whether or not the lesson is “getting 
through.” He may encourage questions from the 
class, saving enough time so that no one feels rushed 
by the bell. He may even break the ice with a planted 
question or two so that others feel freer to speak 
up. He may call for written questions or comments 
from the group. 

The Sunday-school teacher may even give a test. 
If you regard such a suggestion as heresy, let me 
assure you that some teachers have found this to be 
a profitable experience for themselves and for the 
group. One teacher let his class take the questions 
home, work on them with open Bibles, then grade 
their own papers. There is no need to compare 
grades, except as adults do so for themselves, though 
one teacher gave special classroom recognition to 
all who reported perfect scores. Comments from the 
class on the ease or difficulty of the test will tell the 
alert teacher much about how well his students are 
learning. 

One of the best ways for the teacher of a large 
class to learn what his students are thinking is to 
meet regularly with a representative program com- 
mittee. Members of this committee serve as a small 
sample of the thinking of the entire group. From 
their give-and-take discussions of program planning 
the teacher can gain insight into the attitudes of class 
members. When necessary, program-committee 
members can sample the opinions of other class 
members and report to the teacher. 


TEACHING AFTER LISTENING 


If you are convinced that you should listen and 
have some ideas about when and how to sample the 
thinking of your class, the final question is what to 
do about what you hear. How should the teacher’s 
listening affect his teaching? 

It probably goes without saying that no teacher 
can take at face value everything he hears. Com- 
pliments cost little, and many have read Dale Car- 
negie’s advice on winning friends and getting along 
with people. And any teacher can expect to receive a 
few brickbats now and again. No one can please 
everybody all the time. 

One class searching for a new teacher told a pros- 
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pect that they were accustomed to lectures and did 
not want group discussion. The teacher believed in 
group processes, however, and asked the class to 
accept a trial period. Reluctantly the class agreed. 
After a month’s experience they liked the new way 
so well that there was no sentiment for a return to 
lectures. In the beginning the teacher listened to 
all objections and met them with a proposal the class 
was willing to accept. 

An understanding of the attitudes and beliefs and 
prejudices and preconceptions of class members is 
virtually a necessity for either lecturer or discus- 
sion leader. No speaker can safely prepare his lec- 
ture without considering the attitudes of his audi- 
ence toward the subject under discussion. 

For instance, the teacher may give one session 
to the United Nations. Is not a vital part of his prep. 
aration an inquiry into the attitudes of class mem- 
bers toward the U.N.? If not, the teacher may labor 
the obvious and waste time persuading a pro-U.N. 
class that the U.N. deserves sympathetic support. On 
the other hand, some church-school classes un- 
doubtedly contain many members hostile to the 
U.N. A teacher addressing this second type of class 
would invite failure should he assume that all his 
hearers were convinced of the value of the U.N. and 
only needed to be told how to make their support 
effective. 

When the class participates actively in group dis- 
cussion, the teacher has if anything an even greater 
need for understanding the beliefs and attitudes of 
class members. Intelligent assignments for group 
participation depend on this understanding. 

The starting point in discussions may vary from 
class to class, depending on the attitudes of the men- 
bers. And during the discussion the teacher-leader 
must be sensitive to agreements and disagreements 
among class members. He needs to observe not only 



















































the attitudes of class members toward the subject the fi 
but also their attitudes toward each other. This re fy Wa! 
quires careful listening, not only to the words that he di 
are spoken but also to the vocal inflections and other drink 
clues to interpersonal relationships betrayed during disgu: 
the progress of the discussion. Disagreement may be tentio 
a product of personality conflict as much as of differ- to be 
ence in ideas. Either cause is a vital concern of thefy CU” 
sensitive teacher-leader. the di 
Do you listen? Do you know how to listen? Do and th 
you make opportunities for yourself to listen? Do 
you use what you hear to make your teaching— The 
whether by lecture or by discussion—more effec Hj belong 
tive? If not, you should. can be 
Our public schools are only now awakening ti and to 
the fact that we spend more hours listening than inf and to 
any other form of communication. If you were to gm Verse. 
back to high school or college now, you might be Am 
taught to listen just as you were probably taught tof when | 
speak and write and maybe to read more rapidly. @dequa 
You can, however, learn a lot for yourself if you wil quate f 
give to effective listening the time and effort andj Person 
energy it deserves. Improve your listening to im De. Ha 
‘ » Han 
prove your teaching. Akron, / 
























In a very real sense we belong to our 
children as much as they belong to us. 


Man has many drives and urges. In addition to 
the fundamental adjustment drives toward success, 
toward the familiar, and toward new experiences, 
he displays such appetites as hunger for food, for 
drink, and for sex and such aversions as fright and 
disgust. In addition, he possesses the desire for at- 
tention, praise, and approval from others; the desire 
to be a cause and to express mastery; the desire for 
security, for protection and maintenance of the self; 
the desire for affection, tenderness, and intimacy; 
and the desire to belong. 


Ways or BELONGING 


The need to belong comes early in life. A sense of 
belonging, however, is a gradual acquisition. We 
can belong in different ways. We belong to ourselves 
and to other people. We belong to the material world 
and to the world of ideas; we also belong to the uni- 
verse. 

A mature sense of belonging comes to a person 
when his need to belong in these different ways is 
adequately satisfied. However, what may be ade- 
quate for one person may be inadequate for another 
person. Hence, we need a common standard of ade- 


———— 


Dr. Hampton is in the field of psychology, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. 





TOWARD A 
MATURE 
SENSE OF 
BELONGING 


BY PETER J. HAMPTON 


quacy. We judge this standard to be our cultural 
frame of reference. To be happy and successful in 
our culture demands of us a certain degree of affilia- 
tion. 

BELONGING TO OURSELVES 


The first of these affiliations is with ourselves. We 
must belong to our own self. When we are born, we 
have nothing in the way of belongingness. But very 
soon we become conscious of ourselves as selves. 
ai this happens by the time we are four weeks 
old. 

The earliest feelings of belonging and realization 
of self come with the formation of a body image. We 
discover early in life that we have continuity—that 
certain things happen to us repeatedly. We discover, 
for instance, that our sensations go on. We continue 
to see, to hear, to smell, to taste, and to touch. These 
continuing sensations in time and in place tell us that 
we are continuing entities. 

Added to the body sensations are movement sen- 
sations. We not only sense; we also move. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we move almost continuously, again, 
both in time and in place. 

A third realization of body image comes to us 
when we become aware of the continuity of our 
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bodily processes—when we find that eating and 
drinking, urinating and defecating, sleeping and 
waking are also repetitive activities in time and 
place. 

Our sense of self-belonging is also enhanced by 
verbalization. We are given a name. The name stands 
for us. All kinds of things are said about and to this 
name. Some of the sayings depreciate our ego; others 
help build it. We may be called Johnny or Mary; 
and we may be referred to as even-tempered or 
moody, discouraged or persistent, depressed or 
cheerful, suspicious or trustful, emotionally calm 
or excitable, negativistic or suggestible, impulsive or 
cautious. Hundreds of nouns and verbs and adjec- 
tives and adverbs and pronouns are used to give us 
further evidence that we exist as persons and belong 
to ourselves. 

Our status is further determined by the compari- 
sons made of us. Some of these comparisons come 
early in life. We are compared with our parents, our 
grandparents, our uncles and aunts, and other more 
distant relatives. Soon we are also compared with 
our brothers and sisters. The comparisons are then 
extended to include other persons more distant in 
time or place or relationship. 

Before long we add our own comparisons to those 
made by others. Through imitational behavior we 
learn to identify with those persons and those ac- 
tivities that we hold dear and important. By identifi- 
cation and by unconsciously making the qualities of 
other persons and objects a part of ourselves, we add 
strength to our egos and our feeling of belonging as 
we are praised and evaluated both by ourselves and 
by others. 

Every one of us has inner pressures that force us 
toward being objective about ourselves. We set 
goals and make plans; we work for and anticipate 
success. We try to conform to the rules and regula- 
tions, the laws and standards, the customs and mores 
of our culture; by doing so we gain further assur- 
ance of selfhood and self-belonging. 


BELONGING TO OTHERS 


We belong to other persons as well as to ourselves. 
Our freedom of action is limited and enhanced by 
this kind of belonging. Our status in our society is in 
a large measure determined by the individuals and 
groups of persons we belong to. In this sense, we 
belong to our parents, our mates, our children, our 
relatives, our friends, and our acquaintances. Our 
membership character in the family, school, and 
church and in occupational, civic, social, and recrea- 
tional organizations all help cement our feeling of 
belonging. 

There are two ways in which we belong to people. 
One way is to identify with people who are like us 
—like us in abilities and capabilities, attitudes and 
interests, beliefs and ideals, likes and dislikes, tem- 
perament and personality, sex and age, social status 
and educational background, physical characteris- 
tics and active ambitions. To the extent that we iden- 
tify with others and they with us through similari- 
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ties, we actually, reciprocally, participate in one 
another’s lives. 

Another way of belonging to others is to identify 
with persons who are different from us, that is, dif- 
ferent in ways that we would like to be like them. 
Thus we seek to identify and belong to persons who 
are better off than we are—financially, education- 
ally, socially, intellectually, and so on. | 

In my job as a counseling psychologist I have oc- 
casion to work with persons who try to identify with 
others through dissimilarities. This kind of identifica- 
tion is difficult to achieve. It necessitates a “mar- 
riage” of two different persons who, because of the 
promise of mutual gain, manage to learn to live in 
peace and some degree of contentment and happi- 
ness with each other. 

A good example of this kind of “marriage” is the 
case of Sally, a thirteen-year-old teen-ager. Sally’s 
parents are well-to-do. They live in one of the best 
socio-economic suburbs in the city. Financially the 
family belongs. But socially, educationally, and 
culturally it does not. Sally, who does not know 
about these things, is trying very hard to belong to 
the other teen-agers in her neighborhood. Since she 
does not adequately belong socially, educationally, 
or culturally, she is trying to force belongingness 
and friendship on other persons through financial 
means. 

Sally’s mother says that Sally buys her friends. 
Just last month Sally bought six pairs of tennis 
shoes, three sweaters, five pairs of shorts, two swim- 
ming suits, and dozens of handkerchiefs—all for her 
friends. Sally is also liberal with her parents’ pos- 
sessions. She has given away six bottles of her dad’s 
best champagne, one of his wrist watches, a table 
radio, some of her mother’s jewelry, and ever so 
many things of her own. 

Has Sally succeeded in her effort to belong to 
others? In a sense, yes. Here is a note Sally recently 
received from a school friend: “To my dearest, 
sweet, lovable Sally. How is my sweet little bunch 
of love? Yes, it sure would be lots of fun to have 
a party. A make-out party. Do you know how to play 
‘Smile’? I’d love to do it with you. You’re my lovable, 
sweet, affectionate, blue-eyed doll... . I’ll see you 
later, darling. Your lover. Danny.” 

In another sense, however, Sally is far from ac- 
cepted. She is too anxious and tries too hard to 
please. She says, “My mind is always on social life. 
At school I talk and crack jokes too much. I act silly 
when I should not.” Sally is searching for attention, 
for acceptance, for love. Her parents have been un- 
able to satisfy these deep needs. 

Perhaps Sally is trying too hard to belong to others 
by way of differences. She should spend more time 

trying to belong to others by way of similarities, 
that is, she should choose friends on her own level. 
Sally is overreaching herself. That is not good. 














































BELONGING TO THINGS 


The third way of belonging is through acquisition 
of material things—money, real estate, cars, refrig- 
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erators, shares of stock. Every material acquisition 
we make helps us extend ourselves into the physical 
world. The physical world itself is “appreciative” of 
this kind of belonging because it forces the possessor 
or owner to take responsibilities for ownership. We 
don’t just own a house, a car, or a refrigerator. We 
have to take care of them. Ownership makes de- 
mands on us, and to the extent that we satisfy these 
demands or responsibilities we increase our sense 
of belonging. 

There is another way in which material posses- 
sions enhance our feelings of belonging. The man 
of property commands greater respect and more 
service than a person who is relatively poor. And 
this is not necessarily because we expect to gain 
from the rich man or to participate in his wealth. 
Material possessions are esteemed because they 
mean power and influence and the satisfaction of 
needs and wants. Money makes the world go around. 
The man with money counts. He belongs. Even the 
mere association with a rich man enhances our own 
feeling of belonging. 


BELONGING TO IDEAS 


Still another way in which we belong is by iden- 
tifying ourselves with a world of ideas, beliefs, val- 
ues, attitudes, and interests. The ideas we hold rep- 
resent our concept of the world around us—the 
geographical, social, and behavioral environments in 
which we live. An idea is a mental conception. The 
person who has a wealth of ideas has a greater feel- 
ing of belonging than the person who is charac- 
terized by scarcity of ideas. The development of an 
extensive and acceptable ideology, therefore, is 
necessary if we are to secure a mature sense of be- 
longingness. 

Our beliefs are the fathers of our actions. As we 
believe, so we act—provided, of course, that we have 
relative freedom of action. To belong, therefore, we 
must also cultivate and make our own the beliefs 
of our culture. 

It is further important to make sure that our be- 
liefs have a rational basis. Irrational beliefs, if they 
go counter to the beliefs of our society, make for an 
intense feeling of reciprocal rejection. 

Our value orientations contribute to our sense of 
belonging. As we use the criteria of truth, beauty, 
love, money, power, and service to evaluate our 
sense-perceivable world, we gain in feeling of be- 
longing. The person who can identify himself with 
what is true and right, beautiful and good, lovable 
and practical, influential and affiliative cannot help 
but belong. 

And so it is with interests. Too often we think of 
interests as attributes characteristic of animate and 
inanimate things and processes. Thus, we hear peo- 
ple say, “He is not interesting,” or “I don’t like 
math. It is not interesting to me.” 

An interest is a subjective manifestation. Webster 
Says interest is an “excitement of feeling, whether 
pleasant or painful, accompanying special attention 
to some object; concern”—plainly a subjective state, 


rather than an objective fact. If we learn to view 
interests in this manner, we can become interested 
in many things. We will thus gain added feeling of 
belonging, because interests are personal contribu- 
tions to happy and successful living. 


BELONGING TO THE UNIVERSE 


Finally, we also belong to the universe. There is a 
before-life and an afterlife. We are less concerned 
with the before-life than with the afterlife, although 
both are important. 

The before-life is hidden in genetics. There is little 
we can do to change our heritage. 

But we can do a great deal for the sake of our own 
belongingness by learning to make the best use of 
our heritage, no matter what it is. It is so easy to 
blame mother and father for what we are but do not 
wish to be. The coward projects the blame for his 
own limitations upon others; the person with cour- 
age faces reality. What he can, he changes; what he 
cannot, he learns to adjust to; and by doing so he 
gains feelings of belonging in retrospect. 

A feeling of belonging in prospect is a matter of 
how we interpret immortality. Actually, there are 
several aspects of our belonging in the hereafter, no 
one of which excludes the others. 

One form of immortality comes to us through 
faith. The person who believes in God, obeys his 
commandments, and professes him has eternal life. 
His soul is immortal, and a sense of belonging thus 
continues. 

Immortality also comes to us by way of our crea- 
tions. We become immortal through our children 
and the works we leave behind. Fathers and mothers 
die; but their children, their children’s children, and 
their progeny continue the life cycle. Here is a 
writer. He dies, but his books live. Here is a musi- 
cian. He dies, but his symphonies continue to en- 
thrall for generations. Here is an architect. He dies, 
but his buildings go on singing his praises. 

We also continue in immortality through services 
we render to others. Many of these services are in- 
audible. They may not register individually, but 
added together they do begin to count. These serv- 
ices make a difference in one’s own life and in the 
lives of others. They give us further feelings of be- 
longing. 

As a college boy, I used to take my “problems” to 
Professor R. C. Lodge, a philosophy teacher and a 
very dear friend. He never advised me, but with his 
incomparable logic he would list the pros and cons of 
possible solutions to my problems. The rest was easy. 
Later in life I asked Professor Lodge how I could 
thank him for the help he had given me. He an- 
swered, “Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” Professor Lodge is dead now. To me, 
however, he is still very much alive as I try to pass 
his services on to my students. 

The need to belong is paramount in our lives, and 
there are many ways to satisfy it. Let us take heed 
of all these ways and then practice them with humili- 
ty and discrimination. 
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One of the most important current excavations in Palestine is that of el-Jib, an- in 
cient Gibeon. These excavations have been carried out under the leadership of James 80: 
B. Pritchard. They have been sponsored by the University Museum of the Univer- ni 
sity of Pennsylvania and the Church Divinity School of the Pacific. Campaigns have 50] 
been conducted in 1956, 1957, 1959, and 1960. the 
Gibeon, an important walled city, was mentioned some forty times in the Old Tes- of 
tament. Joshua 9 tells how the Gibeonites tricked the Israelites into signing a peace tio 
treaty with them by pretending to have come from a long distance. In reality they 
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The Pool of Gibeon excavated in 1957 
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were not far from Jericho and Ai, which Joshua had 
just destroyed. For their deception the Gibeonites 
were condemned to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 

Joshua 10 tells of the attack on Gibeon by five 
kings led by Adonizedek, King of Jerusalem. The 
Israelites came to Gibeon’s aid and won a great 
victory. It was during this battle that Joshua is said 
to have asked for the sun to stand still over Gibeon. 

One of the first objectives of the excavation was 
to determine if the identification of el-Jib with 
Gibeon was correct. This had long been held and was 
accepted by many scholars, although some disagreed. 
The finding in the first season of thirty-one jar 
handles inscribed with the name Gibeon in archaic 
Hebrew letters has proved this point. 

In the first three campaigns 121 pieces of pottery 
were found with archaic Hebrew letters scratched 
on them. These often bear the names of individuals 
in addition to the name of the city, for example, 
some jar handles are inscribed “Gibeon gdr Hana- 
niah Nera.” The word gdr has been interpreted by 
some scholars as “a walled vineyard.” The wine in 
these jars would thus be from the walled vineyard 
of Hananiah, son of Nera, in Gibeon. These inscrip- 
tions were perhaps a sort of trademark or label, or 
they may have had the purpose of assuring the 
return of the jar. 

Hananiah is the name of thirteen or fourteen peo- 
ple in the Old Testament. Nera (Neriah) is also a 
biblical name, the father of Baruch (Jeremiah 36: 
4). Other jar handles are inscribed with the name 
Azariah (twenty individuals in the Old Testament), 
Amariah (eight individuals in the Old Testament), 
and Domla. 

Ninety-five stamped jar handles were found, 
eighty-eight of them having the royal stamp and 
seven with private stamps (stamps of individuals). 
There are three types of royal stamps: some with a 
scarab, others with what looks like a sun disk, and 
some marked with concentric circles. 

These inscribed and stamped jar handles came 
mainly from debris cleared from a very large rock- 
cut pool. 


PALESTINE was noted for remarkable water-supply 
systems. In the late tenth century B.c. King Solo- 
mon constructed a reservoir and tunnel at Megiddo. 
In the late eighth century B.c. Hezekiah constructed 
the famous Siloam tunnel (1,700 feet in length) in 
Jerusalem. Lachish was noted as far away as Baby- 
lonia for its excellent “scientifically” constructed 
tunnel and reservoir. Gibeon too could boast of its 
city water system. 

The rock-cut pool, dating from early in Iron 
Age I (1200-900 B.c.), was one of the most impor- 
tant discoveries at the Gibeon site. Circular, 
11.30 meters! in diameter, it has seventy-nine steps 
leading down to it. A stone balustrade was left to 





1A meter equals 8.28 feet. 





Miss Jerrzrson lives in Berkeley, California. 


protect those who used the steps. The pool fell into 
disuse around 600 B.c. It was apparently filled in at 
that time by a conqueror. 

This may be the Pool of Gibeon mentioned in 2 
Samuel 2:13. After the death of Saul, when Ishbo- 
sheth, his son, and David were competing for power, 
Abner with Ishbosheth’s men and Joab with David’s 
men met at the Pool of Gibeon. 

Another waterworks is of interest. Water during a 
siege was always an important consideration in the 
defense of Palestine’s walled cities. The Gibeonites 
cut a stepped tunnel through a hill to a spring 25 
meters below the city wall. A water gate gave access 
to it, but this was open to attack in time of siege. 
A cave 12 meters deep was cut, and a reservoir was 
made. A horizontal tunnel of 41 meters led from the 
spring to the reservoir. Back of the cave a stepped 
tunnel of 51 meters was cut through solid rock, 
emerging in the city square. Part of this tunnel was 
cut from the top and roofed over with large stones. 
There are niches along the walls of the tunnel for 
lamps to light it. (At Megiddo a similar tunnel has 
been found.) 

The Gibeon tunnel is dated in Iron Age II (900- 
600 B.c.), probably in the latter part. The steps of 
this tunnel show more wear than those of the 
stepped circular pool. 


ConcERNING Gibeon’s history we should note two 
other events from David’s time. During the rebellion 
of Sheba, Amasa was ordered to assemble the men 
of Judah within three days. Amasa delayed, and 
Joab with Abishai was sent in pursuit of Sheba. 
They met Amasa at “the great stone which is in 
Gibeon.” Joab killed Amasa with his sword after 
treacherously greeting him as a friend. (2 Samuel 
20:8.) It has been suggested that this stone may have 
been the altar at the high place in Gibeon where 
Solomon later sacrificed. 

The other incident is the slaughter of Saul’s seven 
sons whom David handed over to the Gibeonites on 
their demand for blood revenge (2 Samuel 21:1-11). 

From the time of Solomon until the end of the 
seventh century B.c. there is only one reference to 
Gibeon, Isaiah 28:21. 

There are three references in Jeremiah. In 28:1 
Hananiah the prophet, who was Jeremiah’s bitter 
opponent, is said to have had his home in Gibeon. 
In 41:11-17 the story is told of Johanan and his 
forces meeting Ishmael and his forces “at the great 
pool which is in Gibeon.” 


Wuat happened to Gibeon during the period from 
the tenth to the seventh century B.c.? The excava- 
tion indicates that during this period Gibeon was a 
thriving center of a wine industry. Mention has been 
made of the stamped and inscribed jar handles. A 
funnel for filling the jars and clay stoppers used as 
corks were also found. 

A further discovery made in the third season gives 
additional light on the wine industry at Gibeon. In 
Industrial Area I, northwest of the stepped pool, 
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twenty-two rock cuttings were found, eleven of them 
bell-shaped. The limestone was too porous to hold 
liquid, and the place was too damp to store grain. 

The discovery of twenty-seven more such rock 
cuttings in Industrial Area II, south of the stepped 
pool, gave evidence of their function. In these cut- 
tings, some covered with stone slabs, were hundreds 
of fragments of large four-handled storage jars about 
1 meter tall. One such jar was found complete. These 
bell-shaped vats were parts of a wine cellar. They 
were cut to hold the storage jars, which were round 
on the bottom. The wine was kept in these large jars 
and poured into smaller ones for shipment. Some of 
the rock cuttings in Industrial Area I may have been 
used as wine presses. 

Gibeon seems to have been occupied from the 
twelfth century to the seventh century without 
any major destruction by fire. Apparently its policy 
of peaceful coexistence enabled it to have a long 
period of peace and prosperity. At the end of the 
seventh century it seems to have been destroyed or 
abandoned. | 

There is evidence of occupation during the Persian 
period (late sixth century B.c.): a gold ring found in 
a crevice of the destroyed city wall, an inscribed 
silver ring, and five jar handles stamped msh. The 


One of the jar handles found in the excavation. 


latter are of interest because such stamped handles 
have been found at an adjacent archaeological site. 
It has been suggested that the msh is a shortened 
form for Mizpah. 

There was a settlement at Gibeon for about four 
centuries during the Roman period. The pool, with 
its stair well, was filled in. The wine cellars were no 
longer used. Some were plastered and used as cis- 
terns. Two Roman tombs and a vault with niches 
for urns containing cremation ashes were made by 
enlarging wine cellars. 

During the first three campaigns no evidence was 
found of occupation as early as the Late Bronze 
Age, the time of Joshua. Toward its close the 1960 
campaign, however, supplied this important evi- 
dence. A native woman offered to sell Dr. Pritchard 
two Middle Bronze Age pots. By buying them and 
hiring her, Dr. Pritchard persuaded her to lead him 
to a pillaged Bronze Age tomb. By probing with an 
iron rod she located others. Twelve tombs were 
excavated with four hundred pottery objects, all of 
them earlier than Joshua’s time. 

Gibeon is a large site, and its excavation is not 
complete. Further interesting and valuable dis- 
coveries that will throw light on Old Testament 
times can be expected. 


The inscription is in archaic Hebrew letters. 





























BENISON 


By MARION H. ADDINGTON 


It was so final, so irrevocable, 

That day. We had no chance to take our leave, 

To tell her how we cherished her, how full 

Of love our hearts, which, missing her, would grieve. 
Why did we wait till wisdom was dear-bought? 
Why let her take for granted all the while 

The things we should be saying and did not, 

The light caress, the quick and loving smile? 

It takes so little to give happiness, 

To speak the thoughtful word that means so much; 
Yet these are things that will return to bless 
From those forever beyond sight and touch. 
Remembrance of no kindness left undone: 

That knowledge can become a benison. 


LABELS 


By MARGARET RICKS 
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Together we have voyaged past the years 

When we displayed the gifts from linen showers 
Exquisitely embroidered His and HErs. 

The seasoned traveler does not really care 

About romantic labels on his case. 

Knowing his world so well, what need to wear 
Such flimsy trophies of the shining hours 

Caught from Time’s splendor in each far-off place? 
All we now own—hearth, home and dooryard flow- 
ers— 
Not His and Hers, but simply Ours. 
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ADULT LEADERS # FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 


FROM YOUTH TO ADULTHOOD 


There is a growing awareness that the church has an unusual opportunity 
in its ministry to persons currently described, for lack of better labels, 
as older youth and young adults. Persons mature at different rates, marry 
at different ages, and terminate their education at different points. 

The transitional character of these persons makes it difficult to find 
clear-cut divisions between youth and adulthood. 


For purposes of establishing lines of responsibility within the church 
organization, usually persons twenty-one years of age and under 
are considered to be the responsibility of the youth division, and persons 
over twenty-one are regarded as the responsibility of the adult division. There 
are many exceptions to this principle, as many persons assume adult 
responsibility (such as marriage) prior to twenty-one and thus become the 
responsibility of the adult division. In addition, maturity, interest, needs, 
and social grouping in the community must be considered as the church plans 
for aministry of education relevant to needs and experiences of this age group. 


For some years the Department of Youth Work and the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults of the General Board of Education have been aware 
of the problems that local churches face in knowing when a person ceases to be a 
youth and becomes an adult. It has sometimes become even more difficult to 
know what kind of program to provide for those in transition. After 
much consultation and study the two departments have released a joint statement 
giving some clues for planning for persons beyond the high-school 
years. From Youth to Adulthood (2451-B) is printed in the March issue of 
Adult Student, and copies are available free from the Service Department, 
P. 0. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 








The adult council is urged to give careful consideration to this leaflet 
at its next meeting. This is the most rapidly growing age group in our society, 
and it is estimated that it will increase 65 per cent during the next ten 
years (the war babies are becoming adults). Also, these are years of great 
decision: completing one's education, leaving the parental home, anticipating 
a marriage, launching a career, establishing a home. Persons of this 
age group drop out of church in large numbers. The adult council needs to 
understand that these persons are not just passing through a stage but need to 
be taken seriously here and now. 


What can the adult council do to plan a more effective program with this 
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age group? The first step is to secure copies of the leaflet and to become 
familiar with its content, including its implications for your particular 
church. You may wish to plan a joint meeting with the council of youth workers in 
order to clarify the responsibilities of the youth and adult divisions. 

Your discussion will help you see where the division membership lines are not 
clear-cut, and for the persons thus affected you may wish to plan jointly. 

Also, working together you can develop ways of helping persons make the 
transition from the youth division to the adult division. Persons not making 
this transition often drop out of the church-school groups. 


In addition, youth and adult workers may discuss how to help individuals 
decide for themselves as to where they feel most at home. Some consideration 
should be given to the possible need for new groups in the church. 


The second step is for the adult council to evaluate its present program 
for persons in the early adult years. Many persons do not make the transition 
from youth to adulthood because the church has been lax in organizing new groups. 
Studies have helped us understand that single young adults feel uncomfortable 
in groups where the majority are married and many are parents. Likewise, 
newly married young adults do not always feel at home in a group of parents. 
Young-adult groups in too many of our churches are composed of persons 
in their thirties and no longer appeal to the new adult in the early twenties. 
You may wish to see if you have enough groups to meet the needs of the persons 
in the community who are single and assuming adult responsibility for the 
first time. Do you have groups for the newly married couples? What about 
young parents? It should be noted that one fourth of the girls eighteen years 
of age are married and that twenty to twenty-four are the major years of 
decision regarding marriage. 


The adult council may wish to evaluate the effectiveness of its present 
program. Are the present groups too large, and is the attendance low in 
relationship to the membership? This may be an indication that new groups are 
needed. Studies have led us to conclude that average attendance is better in 
small groups than in large ones. Furthermore, persons seem to get involved 
and benefit more from small groups. Attendance seems to increase in churches 
where groups are small and where new groups are formed regularly. 

The evaluation should consider if the church school is dealing adequately 
with the real needs and experiences of persons in these transition years. 


The third step is to plan to initiate new groups to meet the various 
needs of persons who are becoming adults. The adult council will not want 
to organize for these persons but will help them do it themselves. One of 
the characteristics of adulthood is that persons assume responsibility for 
planning and leading their own experiences of fellowship and study. Help 
can probably be secured from your conference young-adult fellowship by 
contacting your conference board of education. Leaflets and counsel can be 
obtained by writing the Department of Christian Education of Adults, P. 0. Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


If yours is a small church, you may face the problem of too few persons 
of this age. Consider asking neighboring churches to join with you in 
organizing a cluster group of persons beyond high school. Write the above 
address for additional information. 































































This is the last month in a quar- 
ter’s study of current theological 
schools of thought. A Layman’s 
Guide to Protestant Theology is to 
be regarded as a textbook and 
should be studied by each mem- 
ber of the group. Adult Student 
provides stimulating questions, 
while these pages suggest an ap- 
proach to the study and guidance 
for the discussion leader. Each 
group should feel free to move at 
its own pace. 

The material for this month is 
found in chapters 7 through 10 of 
the textbook. 


> Discussion Guidance 


On pages 6-7 of the textbook 
certain dangers are pointed out in 
the method of presenting theology 
in terms of schools of thought. 
During this final month you will 
have several opportunities to 
point up these dangers. 

The textbook uses Reinhold 
Niebuhr as an example of Ameri- 
can neo-orthodoxy. But in put- 
ting Niebuhr into the category of 
neo-orthodoxy, we must be care- 
ful to see that he differs widely 
from the European exponents of 
neo-orthodoxy. Paul Tillich can- 
not be put into either the liberal 
or neo-orthodox categories and so 
is pictured as standing on the 
boundary between these positions. 


ADVANCED STUDIES @ USE WITH 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 





Dr. Horpern is professor of systematic 
theology at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO PROTESTANT THEOLOGY, by William Hordern 


LEADER'S SUGGESTIONS J WILLIAM HORDERN 


Chapter 9 deals with orthodoxy as 
a growing tradition. Note that this 
is not so much another theological 
position as it is an attempt to 
indicate that many important 
theologians cannot be put easily 
into any existing theological cate- 
gory. 

During this final month spend 
some time in discussing what the 
various schools of thought hold in 
common. Class members should 
understand that choosing a theo- 
logical position is not like decid- 
ing for which team you will root. 
No theological position can be ac- 
cepted as an infallibly correct in- 
terpretation of the Christian faith, 
and none can be rejected as hav- 
ing nothing but error. No doubt 
each person will feel closer to one 
than to other positions, but he may 
learn from all of them. 

This is not, however, to advise 
a system of theology made up of a 
dab from here and a snippet from 
there. (See pages 211-12.) But 
it is to emphasize that no one posi- 
tion can claim to have the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

In dealing with Niebuhr and 
Tillich you will be aware that the 
average class member will be fa- 
miliar with their names and will 
have considerable interest in get- 
ting to know them better. How- 
ever, it will also be apparent that 
there is much misinformation 
about these men, and care must 


















be taken to let them speak for 
themselves. 

In terms of the diagram used 
before, it is clear that Niebuhr is 
standing on the line of orthodox 
Christianity. But it is also clear 
that this has not put him into un- 
qualified opposition to the line of 
modern thought. On the contrary, 
he finds that the modern world is 
far from being a simple whole and 
that modern history as well as 
modern thought often have 
strange ways of confirming much 
in orthodox Christianity. 

Niebuhr continually uses events 
from modern history to drive 
home the truth of man’s sinful 
condition. He has not repudiated 
the modern world’s theories by 
reference to the authority of the 
Bible or of classic orthodoxy; 
rather, he has found that the 
modern world’s philosophy has 
been almost completely destroyed 
by the events of modern history. 
In light of that history he finds a 
new relevance in the orthodox 
line of Christianity. 

Paul Tillich must also be put 
upon the boundary in terms @ 
our diagram. He stands on the 
boundary between the moder 
world and the traditional faith 
That is the significance of his dot: 
trine of correlation (see pagé 
167-71). In correlating the ques 
tions that man (or philosophy) 
asks with the answers given iI 
revelation Tillich is seeking t! 
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correlate the line of modern think- 
ing with the orthodox line of 
Christian thought. 

So-called modern orthodoxy 
can be seen to stand on the line of 
orthodox Christianity, but it sees 
orthodoxy as something that is 
growing in and with the modern 
world. Thus it is not to be identi- 
fied with certain thought forms of 
the past or with fundamentalist 
expressions of it. (See pages 186- 
87.) Because orthodoxy is seen in 
dynamic rather than in static 
terms, there is no need of a battle 
with modern science or with 
higher criticism of the Bible. 

Several helpful books have ap- 
peared since the bibliography in 
the textbook was written (see list 
below). 

The final chapter suggests cer- 
tain common features in contem- 
porary theology. For those who 
would like a clearer picture of 
what the revived interest in the 
Bible means, The Bible Speaks is 
excellent. For those who would 
like a view of how Christianity 
is seen as distinguished from the 
world’s religions, I would rec- 
ommend The Gospel in Dispute. 


p> In Conclusion 


When the class has looked at 
the various theological positions, 
you must consider carefully how 
to conclude the study. At least 
one full session should be devoted 
to a final summary and evaluation 
in which, in effect, the class asks, 
Where do we go from here? The 
last chapter of the textbook has 
some suggestions that may prove 
helpful, but the group will cer- 
tainly wish to go beyond these. 

One thing that needs to be made 
clear is that each person needs to 
face the issues raised and to strive 
to find his own conclusions. The 
priesthood of all believers means 
that none of us can allow profes- 
sional theologians to make up our 
minds. But it would be a foolish 
man who did not listen as care- 
fully as possible to what contem- 
Porary theological leaders have 
to say. Out of their study and de- 
votion they can help the man in 
the pew find his way through the 
mysteries and complexities of 
theology. 





But we must be careful that, 
in an age of experts, we do not 
let the thought of theological ex- 
perts become a substitute for our 
own thinking. In science the ex- 
pert is a final authority. But in 
theology an expert is only a guide 
and a leader, and laymen cannot 
be excused from making their own 
decisions. 

You may find it difficult to pre- 
sent such a challenge to your 
group. We live in an age when 
people are likely to feel insecure 
when they are challenged to de- 
cide for themselves on a matter of 
ultimate faith. There is a desire 
in our time to be told what one 
ought to believe. This is what 
Tillich would call the “heterono- 
mous” nature of our age. 

Such an attitude is obviously a 
threat to Protestantism, which 
from the beginning has em- 
phasized the necessity of indi- 
vidual thought and private 
interpretation. In part, this con- 
temporary desire for authoritative 
answers is a reaction to the 
anarchy into which Protestantism 
has threatened to fall. 

It must be made clear that man 
is not cut adrift to think as he 
pleases. Christians do not live in 
a vacuum; they have evidence in 
the light of which their thinking 
must be done. The facts of the 
Bible, the church, and our history 
cannot be changed by any think- 
ing about them. 

A man’s conclusions may be 
questioned because they fail to 
take into account all the evidence. 
But it is also true that evidence 
always has to be interpreted, and 
a decision must be made as to the 
relative significance of this evi- 
dence. This interpretation and de- 
cision individual Christians have 
to make for themselves. 

To encourage group members to 
make their own decisions, it will 
be helpful if you as the leader 
make a confession of your own 
commitment and decision. Up to 
this stage you have been strug- 
gling, we would hope, to present 
as fairly and as clearly as possible 
the various points of view being 
studied. No doubt some of your 
convictions have crept into the 
presentations and discussions— 


you would not be human if they 
had not—but they have not held 
the center of the stage. 

If you conclude at this point, 
you will leave the impression that 
one can take a look at various 
positions and continue to sit on 
the fence. If, however, you put 
yourself on record by stating your 
own position, you will be encour- 
aging the group members to do 
likewise. 

There is a serious danger that 
when a leader makes his position 
clear, the group will simply fol- 
low him. Therefore, it must be 
emphasized that this is your de- 
cision and that each group mem- 
ber must make his own decision. 
Every opportunity must be given 
for those class members who dis- 
agree with the leader to make 
clear their disagreement. In such 
an atmosphere each member will 
be inspired to think for himself 
without being stampeded into 
conformity. 

Finally, the study may be con- 
cluded by referring again to the 
analogy of the three-legged stool. 
Having emphasized the impor- 
tance of theology and having 
struggled to comprehend it, the 
group needs to remind itself that 
theology is only one of the three 
legs. In theology we have come 
to know more about the nature 
and purpose of God and our rela- 
tionship to him. But theology is 
not Christianity; it is a tool of 
Christianity. It is a useful tool 
when we go forth to worship and 
to serve the God about whom we 
have gained knowledge. 

Your discussions may conclude 
with this reminder: “Christian 
theology is nothing more nor less 
than the attempt to change the 
thinking of men so that they will 
act as Christians” (page 3). 


> Books* 


A Layman’s Guide to Protestant 
Theology, by William Hordern; 
The Macmillan Company, 1955; 
$3.50 

The Thought of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, by Gordon Harland; The 
Oxford University Press, 1960; $6 


[Concluded on third cover page] 


* Books mentioned in this article are avail 
able from any Cokesbury store. 
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MARCH 5: 





Chapter 10 of Revelation begins 
the second of the parentheses that 
appear in this book. (See outline 
in the lesson for February 19.) 
The possible purposes that the 
author may have had in using 
these were noted in last week’s 
lesson. For a discussion of the 
points of similarity of this vision to 
Ezekiel’s in chapters 1 through 3 
see Adult Bible Course. Compare 
especially Ezekiel 2:9 through 3:3 
with Revelation 10: 8-11. 

In the vision of this chapter 
heavenly realities are injected into 
the earthly situation. This time it 
is in the form of a “mighty angel 
coming down from heaven” (10: 
1). Once again the description is 
symbolic, and its purpose is the 
impact of the total impression on 
the mind of the reader. 

The angel is a radiant, glorious, 
awe-inspiring figure with a voice 
“like a lion roaring.” He has been 
called “the angel of shining glory.” 
Thus the eternal splendor and 
celestial verities are portrayed in 
all their glory over against the 
gloom of the tragedies predicted. 
It is not a somber book, and it is 
never dull and prosaic. 


OF REVELATION (CONCLUDED) 





Dr. EpMeEsTON is professor emeritus of 
Old Testament and Latin American 
missions, Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE ® UNIT Il: THE APOCRYPHA AND THE BOOK 
m USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The Dragon and the Beast 


RHODA C. EDMESTON 


That the angel stands with 
one foot on the sea and another 
on the land suggests the inclusive- 
ness of his domain, nothing less 
than the whole universe itself. 
Rome may seem to be the Colos- 
sus that bestrides the earth, “but 
it is heaven whose power really 
overtops the world. Time shrivels 
up in the presence of eternity. 
Rome shrivels up in the presence 
of the heavenly power.” 1 

This angel’s announcement was 
to the effect that the consumma- 
tion of all that was being portrayed 
in the writing was imminent. 

In this vision, too, the author 
announces again his authority for 
his message. It is no human au- 
thority. He received it directly 
from the heavenly personage. One 
is reminded of Paul’s declaration 
in Galatians 1:11-21. 

The writer of Revelation de- 
scribes his message as a scroll that 
was given him to eat. He was to 
take it into himself, assimilate it so 
that it became part of him. Only so 
can any message be effective. It 
must be one’s own. No parrotlike 
repetition of other people’s senti- 
ments is of value, especially in the 
field of religion. One must feel 
his message within himself. 





_1 Lynn Harold Hough, in The Interpreter’ 
Bible, Volume 12; Abingdon Press; page “489. 










THE second part of this paren- 
thesis (11:1-13) opens with an ac- 
count of the command to “measure 
the temple.” Ezekiel had also 
referred to a measuring of the 
Temple, but the purpose here is 
protection. “The temple” almost 
certainly symbolizes the saints of 
the Christian community rather 
than referring to the Jerusalem 
Temple, which had already been 
destroyed when this was written. 
The Christians were in need of 
protection, both because of the 
persecution they were suffering 
and of the general calamities that 
were to precede the end. This re- 
assurance is similar to that ex- 
pressed in 7: 3-6. 

The two witnesses referred to in 
11:3 are almost certainly Moses 
and Elijah. Basis for the concept 
of the appearance of these two is 
found in certain Old Testament 
references and traditions that had 
grown up in Judaism during the 
intertestamental period. (See the 
discussion in Adult Bible Course.) 

The most significant point in 
this section is their death and 
defeat by the forces of evil. Not 
only were they killed, but their 
bodies were left to rot in the 
streets. Their enemies and people 
in general had a chance to come 
and witness this ignominy and re- 
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joice over it. They were finally rid 
of these two prophets who had 
been “a torment to those who 
dwell on the earth.” A true proph- 
et is always just that for evildoers. 

What a graphic picture of the 
“ionominy of defeated good,” the 
awful publicity that is given to the 
triumph of evil, and the awful 
light of that triumph which shines 
in numberless eyes! 

But the seeming victors had 
gloated too soon. There came “a 
breath of life from God,” and the 
witnesses “stood up on their feet.” 
Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again. 

Then came the further climax of 
the loud voice from heaven saying 
to them, “ ‘Come up hither!’ And 
in the sight of their foes they went 
up to heaven in a cloud.” (Italics 
mine.) What a triumph! Little 
wonder that “at that hour there 
was a great earthquake” (verse 
13). It seems an understatement 
to say, “Great fear fell on those 
who saw them” (verse 11). 

This message is pertinent for all 
time. It is a mistake to rejoice 
when goodness lies dead in the 
street, for there is always God. 
When a righteous cause seems de- 
feated, those who remember this 
scene can stand unmoved while 
the victors gloat, confident that 
the triumph will be of short dura- 
tion because there will come 
“a breath of life” from God. This 
note of triumph in the midst of 
seeming defeat runs through the 
whole Book of Revelation. 


THE second parenthesis ends with 
the triumph of the two witnesses, 
and the main drama is resumed 
briefly. At this point, the seventh 
angel blows his trumpet. Instead 
of being followed by a third woe, 
as might have been expected from 
the reference in verse 14, there is 
the announcement that the king- 
dom of the world has fallen and 
the heavenly kingdom has been 
set up. The former of these may 
be meant to constitute the third 
woe. This is the use of the so- 
called “prophetic past” tense for a 
future event. Its purpose is prob- 
ably to express certainty of the 
event’s imminence. He sees it as 
having already happened. 





The announcement is followed 
by a doxology sung by the twenty- 
four elders. This has been said to 
contain in liturgical form “the 
main outline of Revelation, ex- 
pressing the apocalyptic hope of 
the author and his readers.” 2 

There follows a glimpse into 
heaven showing the ark of the 
covenant. The original ark had 
long been lost, although there was 
a tradition that it had been pre- 
served somewhere. This is meant 
to be an assurance of God’s pres- 
ence with the Christians as the 
earlier ark had represented his 
protection and care of Israel. 


AFTER this very brief resumption 
of the drama, we have the third 
parenthesis, chapters 13, 14, and 
15. It is composed of three visions. 

The first of these is that of the 
woman, her child, and the dragon. 
For a discussion of the back- 
ground of the symbolism used here 
see Adult Bible Course. 

The exact identification of the 
woman presents some difficulties 
here. It has been suggested that 
she represents Judaism, from 
which came the Messiah and 
Christianity. But it is difficult to 
think of the church in any sense 
producing the Messiah. 

In any case, later in the chapter, 
by a quick shift of symbolism she 
comes to represent the church, the 
mother of her persecuted mem- 
bers (12:13-17). Her child defi- 
nitely represents the Messiah, and 
the dragon, Satan, as the repre- 
sentative of the forces of evil 
which seek to destroy him. 

The message of this for the 
Christians is the assurance (1) of 
the safety of the Messiah because 
he is protected by God and (2) of 
the ultimate triumph of the Chris- 
tian movement. 


THE account of the struggle 
Michael and his angels had against 
the dragon has a twofold purpose. 

The first of these was to explain 
to Christians the reason for the 
terrific conflict between good and 
evil then taking place on the 
earth. The second was to assure 
them of the final triumph of the 
former. 


® Ibid., page 450. 





Back of the form of the message 
was the concept that everything 
in the earthly realm had its coun- 
terpart in the heavenly. This con- 
flict, then, precipitated by the re- 
bellious angel Satan, had taken 
place there first of all. He had been 
defeated, cast out from heaven, 
and thrown down upon the earth. 
That accounted for his presence 
and activity there. He was con- 
tinuing the rebellion begun in 
heaven by attacking the forces of 
righteousness on earth. But his 
defeat in heaven was a guarantee 
that he would ultimately be de- 
feated here too. 

This, then, in another form is the 
same message of encouragement 
for the persecuted Christians that 
has been given before—the assur- 
ance of ultimate victory based on 
confidence in spiritual forces 
working for them. 

The message, too, is pertinent 
for any period. May not some of 
the blind and stupid ferocity of 
some anti-Christian movements 
today be in part an expression of 
desperation growing out of their 
knowledge that ultimate defeat is 
inevitable? 


THE vision of the two beasts in 
chapter 13 is interesting. For an 
explanation of details see Adult 
Bible Course. The first of the two 
is the Roman Empire, to whom au- 
thority had been delegated by the 
dragon or Satan himself. In verses 
4 and 8 we have subtle references 
to emperor worship—the point of 
conflict between Rome and the 
Christians. 

It meant also that the empire 
was acting as a satanic agency. 
This is quite in contrast from the 
way in which Paul regarded it. 
He looked upon it with respect 
and appreciation. The difference 
can be explained by the change of 
circumstances. Paul had found 
Roman law and authority a pro- 
tection against Jewish enemies. At 
this later period Rome had be- 
come a rersecutor of Christians. 

It is interesting to note that 
Satan as well as God achieves his 
purposes through human agencies. 

The second beast represents the 
priesthood that imposed emperor 
worship on the people. 
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MARCH 12: 


Intermediary Visions 








In apocalyptic literature scenes 
may shift with kaleidoscopelike 
rapidity, and this happens in the 
Book of Revelation. At times it 
can be confusing, but it also adds 
to the charm and vividness of the 
writing. The author is also a mas- 
ter hand in the use of contrast. 
These characteristics are exempli- 
fied in the third vision of this 
parenthesis as found in chapter 14. 

Here we pass from the dark pic- 
ture of the beast and his wor- 
shipers, who have his mark on the 
right hand or the forehead, to that 
of the glorious company of a hun- 
dred forty-four thousand wor- 
shipers of the Lamb. They too 
have a mark—the name of the 
Lamb and his Father written on 
their foreheads. The Lamb stands 
with them, and in this group there 
is music. There was a “voice like 
the sound of many waters and like 
the sound of loud thunder”; there 
was the music of harps and the 
singing of a new song, which none 
could learn except the company of 
the redeemed. 

Quality of life and depth of ex- 
perience have something to do 
with singing. Technical perfection 
may be achieved through the 
mastery of techniques, but in or- 
der to produce music that moves 
the heart, the singer must have 
lived deeply and felt keenly. The 
Negro race with its heritage of 
suffering produced our spirituals; 
likewise, only the redeemed can 
sing redemption songs. 

The eternal gospel proclaimed 
by the angel flying in midheaven 
is a universal gospel, proclaimed 
to “those who dwell on earth, to 
every nation and tribe and tongue 
and people” (verse 6). It is a call 
to adoration, to fear God, and to 
give him glory. Two reasons are 
given for this: his greatness as 
shown in creation and the fact 
that he is about to enter into judg- 
ment of the peoples. 

There follows the angel’s an- 
nouncement that Babylon is fallen. 
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Here again a future event is 
spoken of as if it had already hap- 
pened. It is in sharp contrast to 
what has preceded it. One is re- 
minded of Nahum’s taunt song 
over the fall of Nineveh and of 
Jeremiah’s words concerning Bab- 
ylon in 51:7 ff. 

Here, of course, it refers to 
Rome. As in the case of Nineveh, 
it is a vindication of God’s justice 
and of the concept of a moral uni- 
verse. It has been said that it must 
have been much easier for an 
Israelite to believe in a just God 
with Nineveh in the dust than 
when, in spite of her wickedness, 
she was riding roughshod over the 
surrounding nations. 

The third angel pronounces 
judgment on anyone who wor- 
ships the beast and its image. This 
gives the impression that some 
Christians were yielding under 
pressure, which is not surprising 
when one remembers just how 
much pressure was brought to 
bear—the weight of the Roman 
Empire itself. Therefore, what the 
author is saying is meant to be “a 
call for the endurance of the 
saints.” For that reason he pro- 
nounces the blessing of verse 13. 
The author had this practical pur- 
pose in mind throughout. The sit- 
uation of his readers, their dan- 
gers and needs, were continually 
in his mind. 

With verse 14 our attention is 
turned again to events proceeding 
from celestial regions. Here it is 
the reaping of the earth. The vi- 
sion of verses 17-20 is a repetition 
in a slightly different form of the 
concept of the preceding vision. 
Both have to do with the idea of 
harvest; this in turn carries with 
it the thought of completion. 

The harvest is the consumma- 
tion of a process that has begun 
with the sowing of the seed. This 
should be kept in mind as one 
reads what may seem like a very 
lurid picture. The final culmina- 
tion of evil is being described. 


Human experience, as well as 
Revelation, teaches that this can 
be nothing less than horrible de- 
struction. Lurid as this picture 
may seem in itself, its colors fade 
into nothingness when compared 
with a description of what hap- 
pened at Hiroshima, not to men- 
tion the possibilities of a future 
nuclear war. 

This is what the author of 
Revelation is saying to his readers. 
He speaks to their mind and con- 
science through the eye by means 
of an unforgettable picture. In it 
“the clusters of evil are growing 
lusciously on the vines of men all 
about the world. Wickedness itself 
has come to its final ripeness. The 
vines of the earth with their great 
clusters of wrong are gathered 
and thrown into a great wine 
press. . . . The vitality which is 
poured out, never to be potent 
again, is the vitality of evil. The 
stream of red blood gradually 
[soaking] into the ground and 
vanishing is all that is left of the 
wickedness which threatened the 
very existence of goodness in the 
world. Imperial evil seemed 
powerful enough now. By and by 
it would be harvested and put 
into the wine press of God.” ! 

Men in all ages need this mes- 
sage. Those who are waging the 
battle for righteousness in the 
earth need it for encouragement; 
all others, as a dire warning of the 
end to which their course leads. 


THE main drama is resumed with 
an account of another series of 
catastrophes symbolized by the 
seven bowls. The first is a re- 
minder that terrible earthly 
events of judgment have a heav- 
enly source (15:1). 

Then there is another vision of 
the victorious ones. This time they 
stand by a sea of glass mingled 
with fire and have harps in their 
hands. They sing a song of Moses 


1 Lynn Harold Hough, in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 12; Abingdon Press; page 59% 
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and the Lamb. The double theme 
of the song is suggestive of the 
parallelism of this scene with 
events in Israel’s early history. 
(See Adult Bible Course.) 

The theme of the song may be 
found in the last line—“for thy 
judgments have been revealed.” 
They sing this hymn of praise to 
God mainly because he is about to 
vindicate his cause to which they 
have remained loyal at such tre- 
mendous cost to themselves. 

Again the writer’s purpose is 
practical, which is to encourage 
those who are still having to pit 
their puny strength against the 
power of mighty Rome. He in- 
tends to do more than describe the 
music of ultimate victory. He 
wants to puta song in their hearts 
which will enable them to meet 
their foes with such music in their 
souls as shall give them irresisti- 
ble strength. 

It is interesting to note in the 
verses that follow that the angels 
with the seven plagues, who are 
to carry the bowls of the wrath of 
God and pour them out upon the 
earth, come from within the tem- 
ple, from the presence of God and 
the center of his worship. This 
suggests a close relationship be- 
tween worship and judgment. 

It has been noted that the angels 
who are to execute judgment are 
gloriously attired (verse 6). Is 
this meant to suggest the moral 
beauty of judgment and the way 
in which it should be carried out? 
“They have a bitter and terrible 
work to do, but they do it with a 
royal movement and with a royal 
gesture.” 2 

The plagues poured out upon 
the earth certainly reflect the 
plagues in Egypt. (See Adult 
Bible Course.) 

There may also seem to be 
repetition from earlier parts of 
Revelation. The reader therefore 
needs to recall that this is typical 
of apocalyptic literature and also 
that the writer is not a historian 
recounting a sequence of events 
but a dramatist striving for effect 
and a preacher who would impart 
a message. For that reason he 
piles up many pictures of the same 
general event and presents many 


————es 
*Tbid., page 695. 


facets of the truth he wishes to 
convey according to the various 
angles from which he views it. 
At the same time one may note 
progress as the drama of the book 
unfolds. For example, the situa- 
tion of the multitude with the 
Lamb in 14:1ff. and of those by 
the sea of glass in 15:2 ff. seems 
more advanced than that of the 
souls of the martyrs under the 
altar in 6: 9-11. The picture of the 
judgment in the form of the seven 
bowls has more of a sense of 
finality than the preceding ones. 


THE vision of the woman seated 
on the beast (chapter 17) un- 
doubtedly refers to Rome, even 
though the angel’s explanation is 
so complicated as to seem more 
confusing than enlightening. 

The reference to the woman as 
a harlot is a figure of speech which 
goes back at least as far as the 
prophet Hosea. He thought of 
idolatry and the worship of gods 
other than Yahweh as unfaithful- 
ness comparable to the infidelity 
of a wife to her husband. 

It is particularly appropriate 
here because of Rome’s instiga- 
tion of emperor worship. In this 
sense she was truly “mother of 
harlots” (verse 5). The worship 
of other deities was always accom- 
panied by sexual vice (sometimes 
in the form of religious prostitu- 
tion) and general ethical de- 
generacy. At times it is difficult to 
know whether the term is being 
used in a literal or figurative sense 
since both are appropriate. Thus 
she may well be said to be “the 
mother of harlots and of earth’s 
abominations.” 

That she was “drunk with the 
blood of the saints and the blood 
of the martyrs” is, of course, a 
reference to Rome’s persecution of 
Christians who refused to worship 
the emperor. 


In vivid and terrifying rhetoric 
the downfall of Rome (Babylon) 
is announced, together with an in- 
dictment of her sins (18:2-3). 
God’s people are called to come 
out of her lest they be tempted to 
take part in her sins. There is al- 
ways the danger that the pressure 
may become too great. The call is 





also for their protection so that 
they may not share in the plagues 
that are to come. There follow 
further indictment for her sins 
that are “heaped high as heaven” 
and a pronouncement of her doom. 

In a sense this is a chapter of 
dirges over the fallen city of 
Rome. Since they are pronounced 
while the city is in the full splen- 
dor of her power, they may be 
called faith dirges. They are 
prophetic, too, in the sense that 
they are the product of prophetic 
insight and uttered with the cour- 
age of the true prophet. It is easy 
to look back and interpret the fall 
of a nation as the result of her sin. 
It is not so easy to point to that 
doom as the inevitable result of 
the sins she is committing in the 
present. 

Among these dirges are laments 
of those who have profited by her 
lawlessness in the time of her 
prosperity—the kings, the mer- 
chants, and the seafaring men. 
How common it is to tolerate or 
even approve and desire the con- 
tinuance of unethical practices 
and institutions when one is reap- 
ing benefits from them! 

Over against the lament of these 
groups stands the rejoicing of the 
“saints and apostles and proph- 
ets.” The basis of this seems to be 
not so much a feeling of personal 
revenge as of satisfaction because 
of the vindication of righteous- 
ness. This is a basic motif through- 
out the book. 

With the symbolic casting of a 
millstone into the sea there is an- 
other announcement of Babylon’s 
downfall followed by a poem of 
genuine lament over the good 
things that must necessarily per- 
ish with her. There is the mourn- 
fulness of the tolling of a bell in 
the “no more” repeated through- 
out the lines. This, however, ends 
with a statement that again sug- 
gests the justification for her de- 
struction: “in her was found the 
blood of prophets and of saints” 
(18: 24). 

Over against all this come the 
resounding hallelujahs of rejoic- 
ing at the announcement of the 
imminent marriage of the Lamb. 
This constitutes an introduction to 
the scenes of final triumph. 
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MARCH 19: 


Revelation: The Consummation 


The preceding lesson ended 
with a hallelujah chorus sung by a 
great multitude and in which the 
twenty-four elders joined. There 
were two reasons for the rejoicing 
that this chorus expressed. One 
was the vindication of righteous- 
ness in the judgment pronounced 
on the great harlot. The second 
was the fact that the marriage of 
the Lamb was close at hand. Thus 
it constitutes an introduction to 
the final consummation, a descrip- 
tion of which is to follow. 

At several places in the book 
the reader has been brought to the 
point where he feels such a con- 
summation is about to take place. 
Each time there was what seemed 
like a turning back and a recount- 
ing of another series of events 
which lead up to the same point. 
This time, however, the climax 
has really been reached; and there 
follows the account of the final 
and ultimate triumph of the cause 
of righteousness. 

This, of course, is the central 
and important theme of the de- 
scriptions found in these last 
chapters, but there are secondary 
details that are significant also. 

The angel who was addressing 
the seer seemed such a marvelous 
creature that he was about to wor- 
ship this messenger. He was pre- 
vented from doing so with the 
staccato command, “Worship God” 

(19:10). This is suggestive of an 
all too common tendency in all 
times to worship some secondary 
good instead of the highest, the 
messenger instead of the God who 
sent him. This is idolatry. 

Reinhold Niebuhr used to em- 
phasize that idolatry in this sense 
is the basic sin: giving primary 
loyalty to secondary goods, 
whether the latter be one’s coun- 
try, his family, or secondary 
values in his personal life. 

The statement in verse 10c, 
“The testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy,” seems to refer 
back to 1:9 where the expression 
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“testimony of Jesus” is also used. 
This may be another statement of 
the author’s authority for and va- 
lidity of his message. 

With the appearance of the 
white horse and “he who sat upon 
it” there opens the first scene of 
the final act of the drama. This 
figure is very different from the 
“lowly Jesus,” the teacher of 
Galilee, presented in the Synoptic 
Gospels. This is the conquering 
warrior, the judge of all the earth, 
and the triumphant Christ. 

The names given him are signifi- 
cant. In addition, there is said to 
be a name that no one knows. This 
may suggest that there remain 
profound mysteries in regard to 
this personality, a depth of mean- 
ing not yet revealed even to the 
seer. 

He and the celestial armies that 
accompany him are to execute 
judgment. In the fulfillment of this 
mission there is the capture of the 
beast and the false prophet, the 
agents of Satan, and their destruc- 
tion. The decisive defeat of the 
forces of evil is pictured in dra- 
matic fashion. 

It is interesting to read that “the 
rest were slain by the sword of 
him who sits upon the horse, the 
sword that issues from his mouth” 

(19:21). Is there a suggestion 
here of the power of the word to 
destroy evil, the spoken word of 
truth, that is? One is reminded of 
Luther’s phrase, “One little word 
shall fell him.” 

The picture of the birds of prey 
gorging themselves on the flesh of 
the slaughtered foes of Christ may 
seem a gruesome one. It has been 
suggested that it is “a symbol of 
the utter disintegration of un- 
ethical materialism even in the 
regions in which it is most sure of 
itself. ... If we believe only in a 
world of vultures, the vultures 
will destroy us at last.” 1 

1From Lynn Harold Hough, in The Inter- 


preter’s Bible, Volume 12; Abingdon Press; 
page 605. 


THE account thus far has been of 
the conquest of the two agents of 
Satan and their followers. There 
remains the source of evil, Satan 
himself. He is still to be van- 
quished. This is dealt with in 20: 
1-6 in the description of his being 
bound for a thousand years, the 
resulting reign of righteousness on 
the earth, and his release at the 
end of that period. 

This brief passage constitutes 
the very slender basis on which 
there has been erected during the 
years the vast structure of mil- 
lennialism. For a discussion of this, 
the adequacy of its foundation, 
and its validity see Adult Bible 
Course. 

The temporary binding of Satan 
is, of course, related to the tem- 
porary reign of Christ described 
in verses 4-8. This latter concept 
did not originate with the writer 
of Revelation. It existed in the 
thinking of Judaism prior to his 
time, as shown in 2 Esdras 12: 34; 
1 Enoch 91:12; 2 Baruch 40:3. His 
development of this concept prob- 
ably came from combining two 
forms of the messianic hope. 

According to the earlier of 
these hopes, the expected glorious 
future for Israel was an earthly 
kingdom, often with a king like 
David or of the Davidic line. 
Such a kingdom, as all earthly en- 
tities, would of necessity be tem- 
porary. 

In later thinking, particularly 
as prophecy merged into apoca- 
lypticism, the messianic kingdom 
came to be thought of as super- 
natural, belonging to a different 
order of things and therefore eter- 
nal. A combination of these two 
would result in the concept pre 
sented by the author of Revelation 
—a temporary rule on earth fol- 
lowed by a celestial and eternal 
kingdom. 

In regard to the writer’s use of 
the concept here, Charles M. Lay- 
mon makes the following point: 

“There is a divine appropriate 
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ness in the coming of the millen- 
nium. Christ had never actually 
known an earthly reign. He had 
been refused by the Jews as their 
national leader. A cross, rather 
than a crown, had been his lot... . 
In terms of the prophetic expecta- 
tion of an earthly kingdom for the 
Messiah, . . . there was still some 
unfinished business. Now it would 
be completed.” 2 

The position of the martyrs as 
co-rulers with Christ during this 
millennium period is worth noting. 
One writer has pointed out that 
this kingdom and the martyr’s 
place in it express the author’s 
conviction that “those who have 
suffered most must receive con- 
spicuous reward” and that “there 
must be a triumph of Christ in this 
very world which has seen so 
many moral tragedies.” 8 

The same writer notes that the 
martyrs’ position as co-rulers and 
judges suggests that while “the 
faithful are to come upon great 
felicity and unmeasured happi- 
ness. ... they are also to receive 
high and noble responsibility.” 4 

Other expressions of the idea of 
special reward for the martyrs in- 
dicate that they are the only ones 
who share in the first resurrection 
and that they are exempt from the 
general judgment at the end of the 
millennium. 

With the release of Satan from 
his bondage there is, as would be 
expected, a resurgence of evil and 
a renewed attack upon the saints 
by him and his cohorts. They are 
quickly vanquished, and this time 
the devil himself is cast into the 
lake of fire and brimstone with the 
beast and the false prophet, where 
they are to remain throughout 
eternity. This of course repre- 
sents his final destruction and the 
ultimate triumph of Christ and 
the forces of righteousness. 

There are puzzling details in 
this account if they are taken as a 
sequence of events. For example, 
who are the nations at the four 
corners of the earth whom Satan 
will come to deceive and from 
among whom he will recruit his 
army, since in 19:21 all were said 





2From The Book of Revelation, by Charles 
M. Laymon; Abingdon Press, 1960; page 128. 


® Hough, op. cit., page 606. 
* Ibid., page 607. 





to have been destroyed? Again we 
must remember that this is apoc- 
alyptic writing whose purpose is 
impressing a message. Therefore 
we see a going back and forth in 
the story for the sake of emphasis 
with complete disregard of chron- 
ological sequence. 

There follows a description of 
a general resurrection of all the 
dead. This idea of a resurrection 
of both the righteous and the 
wicked appears in Old Testament 
teaching only in the Book of 
Daniel. The account of the general 
resurrection here forms the in- 
troduction to the description of 
the final judgment, which would 
be presided over by him who sat 
on the great white throne, that is, 
by God himself. 

It is reminiscent of a similar 
scene described in Matthew 25: 31- 
46. In the latter the judge is the 
Son of man, but the basis of judg- 
ment is the same, that is, by ac- 
tions performed or not performed 
during the life on earth. 

In the Revelation a record of 
these acts has been kept in a book. 
The idea of such heavenly book- 
keeping may not be particularly 
appealing, but it expresses a great 
truth. There is a sense in which 
every act is registered in the char- 
acter cells of the personality, and 
by the results destiny is deter- 
mined. It is a solemn thought. 
From such a record there is no 
hope for escape through the leni- 
ent attitude of a benign book- 
keeper. But there was also the 
register of the faithful in the book 
of life. 


THE vanquishing of Satan, abolish- 
ing evil, and the act of judging 
represent negative aspects of the 
final consummation. The positive 
aspect is the bringing in of the new 
heaven and the new earth, the 
establishment of the new order, 
which is to replace the old, ac- 
cording to apocalyptic thinking. In 
the remainder of the book the 
author seems to fairly outdo him- 
self as he piles up metaphor after 
metaphor and symbol after sym- 
bol in an attempt to describe the 
beauty and the joy, the splendor 
and the glory, of this new order 
and life. 








In the first verse there is an odd 
little touch that reflects the feel- 
ing of the Jewish people. For them 
the sea had never been a thing of 
charm and beauty and a call to ad- 
venture as it had for some peoples. 
It was rather something sinister 
and terrifying that represented a 
barrier in the way of achieve- 
ment. So in this picture “the sea 
Was no more.” 

What the writer saw was “the 
holy city Jerusalem coming down 
out of heaven from God, having 
the glory of God, its radiance like 
a most rare jewel} like a jasper, 
clear as crystal” (21:10-11). He 
calls up the names of all the jewels 
he knows to describe the beauty 
and radiance of its foundations. 
The measurement of it (larger 
than all of little Palestine) sug- 
gests its amplitude, and its twelve 
gates its accessibility. It is linked 
to the glorious past of Israel with 
the names of the twelve tribes and 
to the beginnings of the Christian 
church with the names of the 
apostles. 

Best of all is the life within the 
city, and the center of that life is 
the presence of God himself. “Be- 
hold, the dwelling of God is with 
men” (21:3). Because of that, all 
the hurts of human life are gone. 
The words of verses 3-4 have com- 
forted weary, oppressed peoples 
through the centuries. There shall 
be no night in the city, and its 
gates shall never be shut. 

It is a city, yet it is like a garden 
too—a garden city perhaps. The 
Bible that began with a garden 
ends with a more glorious one into 
which no sin will come with its 
blight. This is great poetry and 
high inspiration. 

At the close we seem to come 
back to earth. There is urgency 
expressed in 22:7, 12, 20. But 
there is yet time, time to make 
the choice that will insure par- 
ticipation in this glory. So there 
come pealing down through the 
ages the words of the all-embrac- 
ing invitation: 

“The Spirit and the Bride say, 
‘Come.’ And let him who hears 
say, ‘Come.’ And let him who is 
thirsty come, let him who desires 
take the water of life without 
price.” 
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MARCH 26: 


The lessons of this quarter have 
covered a considerable range of 
material and a variety of topics. 
It may be well, therefore, to pause 
for a review. This will enable us 
to look at it as a whole and see the 
relation of the various sections to 
one another. 


THE APOCRYPHA 


We began with a study of the 
Apocrypha, studying the meaning 
of the term and the reason why 
these books constitute a group by 
themselves. This led directly into 
a brief consideration of the proc- 
ess of canonization of the books of 
the Old Testament. It was thus 
possible to locate the books of the 
Apocrypha in relation to those in 
the Old Testament. 

There followed a brief glimpse 
of the various attitudes taken to- 
ward these books by different 
groups within the Christian 
church and the reasons for these 
attitudes. In view of this, we asked 
about the reasons for a study of 
these books. What values might 
we expect to find in them which 
would justify such a study? We 
noted that as a group they are im- 
portant for the following reasons: 

1. They throw much light on 
the intertestamental period. They 
show that it was not a barren 
period with regard to either the 
production of religious literature 
or the development of religious 
thinking within Judaism. 

2. They give background for 
understanding New ‘Testament 
writings. They show the rise and 
development of ideas that are as- 
sumed in the New Testament 
writings but are not found in those 
of the Old. At this point, then, 
they form a bridge of ideas be- 
tween the two. 

3. They also form a bridge his- 
torically, for they contain informa- 
tion about events occurring with- 
in this intertestamental period. 

4. They express religious ideas 
of value in themselves. 
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A Summary 


5. They are also valuable from 
a literary point of view. 

It would seem that anyone who 
wishes to have an intelligent un- 
derstanding of his Bible should 
know something about these 
books. 

Turning our attention to the 
books that compose this group, we 
saw that different types of writ- 
ing are represented among them, 
as is true in regard to the Old Tes- 
tament books. In the Apocrypha 
there are books of history, roman- 
tic stories, examples of Wisdom 
literature, and apocalyptic writ- 
ings. Representatives of each of 
the groups were studied for a 
knowledge of their content and 
value. 

Two writings from the Wisdom 
literature were selected. 

1. Ecclasiasticus, or the Wisdom 
of Jesus the son of Sirach. The 
writer’s treatment of such prac- 
tical subjects as good manners, 
gossip, manual work, were of in- 
terest. 

2. The Wisdom of Solomon. 
This book is more theological and 
deals in masterly fashion with 
such subjects as idolatry, the re- 
sponsibility of rulers, the loss of 
moral and spiritual perspective. 

In each case the beauty of the 
form in which the ideas are ex- 
pressed adds to the value of the 
writing. 

In lesson 3 another type of 
Apocrypha book was studied, the 
romantic story. The contribution 
of such writing was considered, 
and reference was made to its use 
in the Old Testament. Then two 
examples of it from the Apoc- 
rypha were considered, (1) the 
story of Judith with its emphasis 
on courageous loyalty to the 
keeping of the law and the re- 
wards it brings and (2) Tobit 
with its charming portrayal of 
simple goodness. 

In lesson 4 the First Book of 
Maccabees was studied as an ex- 
ample of books of history. It por- 











trays the heroic struggle of the 
Jewish people against a ferocious 
attempt to blot out their religion. 

Since apocalyptic writing is 
also found among the books of the 
Apocrypha, attention was turned 
to that subject. First, the charac- 
teristics and purpose of apocalyp- 
tic literature in general were 
noted. Then, glancing backward, 
one lesson was devoted to a hasty 
look at the Book of Daniel, the 
outstanding example of this type 
of literature in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

It was noted that its purpose 
was characteristic of apocalyptic 
literature in general in that it was 
an attempt to encourage people 
facing a desperate religious situa- 
tion, none other indeed than that 
depicted in First Maccabees. The 
way in which the writer at- 
tempted to achieve his purpose 
was of interest. 

Following this came a study of 
an apocalytic book of the Apoc- 
rypha, namely Second Esdras. It 
was of particular interest because 
of the period in which it was pro- 
duced, practically contemporary 
with some of the New Testament 
writings, and because of its affinity 
at some particular points with 
ideas to be found in the Book of 
Revelation. Topics of interest with 
which it deals are the problem of 
the suffering of the righteous, 
especially righteous Israel, the 
question of the time of the con- 
summation of things, and its ref- 
erence to a temporary messianic 
rule that is to last for four hun- 
dred years. 

This marks the end of the study 
of the Apocrypha. It was meant 
to serve as an introduction to a 
whole field of interest and as a 
challenging invitation to further 
study in this whole area. With 
additional knowledge of the con- 
tent of these books it should have 
brought also increased apprecia- 
tion of the intrinsic values to be 
found in them. 
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New TESTAMENT APOCALYPSE 


Following the line of the study 
of apocalyptic writing, we turned 
to an example of it from the Gos- 
pels, the so-called little apocalypse 
of Mark. An effort was made to 
analyze this passage into its com- 
ponent parts, since it is quite evi- 
dently a composite of various ele- 
ments. This was done in order to 
clarify as far as possible a passage 
which at best is likely to prove 
perplexing. 

This study was an introduction 
to apocalyptic writing in the New 
Testament. The remainder of the 
lessons have been devoted to a 
study of the major expression in 
the New Testament of this type 
of thinking, the Book of Revela- 
tion. 

There is such a lack of under- 
standing (not to mention actual 
misunderstanding) of this book, so 
many peculiar applications of par- 
ticular teachings in it as well as of 
the whole scheme of the book, that 
a final résumé of some points in 
connection with it may be in 
order. 

1. First of all, it was never 
meant to be, together with the 
Book of Daniel, a sort of jigsaw 
puzzle the parts of which could be 
put together to formulate a dia- 
gram of the culmination of events 
some thousands of years after the 
time in which it was written. It 
ought not to be so used. 

2. In this study it has been in- 
dicated that both the Book of 
Daniel and Revelation were ad- 
dressed to the particular situation 
that called them forth and were 
designed to meet the needs of peo- 
ple living within it. They were two 
different situations, separated 
from each other by more than two 
centuries. The type of conditions 
that existed was the same in both, 
the purpose was similar, and the 
same great faith was expressed in 
each and in some of the same 
forms. That is their relation. 

The specific references in each 
are to points contemporary with 
the writing. In the case of Reve- 
lation, for example, cryptic refer- 
ences are to Rome and a particu- 
la Roman emperor—whether 


Nero or another—not to Napoleon 
or to the Roman Catholic Church 


or to Martin Luther or to Hitler or 
even to Khrushchev. (It has been 
applied to all these except the last 
perhaps, and we may hear that one 
of these days.) 

The author of the book wrote 
of a final culmination of events, 
including the return of Jesus, 
which he expected to happen 
within his lifetime and that of 
most of his fellow Christians. Paul 
and other leaders of the early 
church also expected Jesus’ early 
return. (1 Thessalonians 4: 15-17.) 
But the centuries have passed, 
and it has not occurred in that 
way yet. 

3. The author wrote in symbols 
and expressed his message through 
thought forms current in that time 
but foreign to ours. 

All this was part of that period 
and has passed. But that is not to 
say that the message of the book 
is no longer pertinent, far, far 
from it. It is a permanent source 
of inspiration and guidance for 
the same reason that such may 
be said of Paul’s teachings. 

Both dealt with concrete, tem- 
porary situations by applying to 
them great spiritual principles 
that are eternal and of perennial 
value. Paul wrote about the prob- 
lem of eating meat offered to idols, 
a practice so far removed from 
our experience that we have to do 
research in order to know what 
he is talking about. But in dealing 
with the problem he enunciated 
principles that glow with meaning 
for solving problems in twentieth- 
century United States (1 Corin- 
thians 8:13; 10:13). 

So it is with the Book of Revela- 
tion. The author wrote to encour- 
age Christians faced by persecu- 
tion by Rome and being pressured 
into emperor worship. Rome is 
long gone and, at least in the 
United States, no one worships 
emperors. But how much his mes- 
sage is needed still! 

There are still demoniacal pow- 


ers at large in the world, a term 


often on the lips of a modern the- 
ologian. Who can doubt it in the 
face of bombings of schools and 
synagogues and homes of folk 
who have dared to stand for jus- 
tice and in the face of other sin- 
ister and diabolical schemes? 





Demoniacal powers are incar- 
nate, not in Rome, but in all sorts 
of institutions and organizations, 
economic, political, social, and 
even religious. Persecution is still 
the fate of those who oppose such 
forces. And these seem as firmly 
entrenched as in old Rome, so that 
opposing them appears hopeless, 
and on all sides men and women 
are pressured into yielding. What 
did the writer of Revelation say 
that is pertinent to this? 

1. He was certain that right- 
eousness would triumph because 
of God. Babylon is fallen. The 
doom of discrimination and injus- 
tice is sealed. 

2. Loyalty to the Christ makes 
an eternal difference. Martyrdom 
may be the price of loyalty, but 
the martyrs will reign with the 
victorious Christ. 

3. He is sure of all this because 
of the vision he has been given 
of celestial verities. He sees all 
human life in a framework of the 
eternal. And what a difference 
that makes in one’s reaction to 
everyday affairs! Within it there 
is no room for the despair and dis- 
illusionment and frustration of 
American life which results in sui- 
cide and mental breakdown. 

Such are a few points in the 
message of the book for today. 
How sad to miss it by diagraming 
programs of the future! 

And what of the vividness of 
the message, with its rolling 
thunder, its lake of fire and brim- 
stone, its jasper and amethyst and 
pearls, its rainbow round the 
throne, and a city with no need of 
the sun because God and the 
Lamb are its light and the dwell- 
ing of God is with men! 

Then there is the music of its 
great doxologies, so that the mes- 
sage has gone down the centuries 
singing and into the hearts of men 
in all ages. 


APRIL-JUNE QUARTER 


“The Gospel of John” is the title 
of the next unit of the Adult Bible 
Course. 

The April lessons—“The Divine 
Word,” “The Wine of the Spirit,” 
“The New Temple,” “The New 
Birth,” and “The Living Water” 
—deal with chapters 1 through 4. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


The first persecution of the 
Christians came in 64 under Nero. 
It took place in Rome. For the 
next two hundred years persecu- 
tion seems to have been a local 
affair. We have already seen some 
of its results. 

In the third century, however, 
there were three systematic em- 
pire-wide persecutions aimed at 
ridding the empire of these Chris- 
tians. The first came when Septim- 
ius Severus was emperor, about 
202. He sought to destroy Chris- 
tianity by making it a crime for a 
man to be converted from one reli- 
gion to another. The third persecu- 
tion was under Diocletian and was 
aimed at destroying church build- 
ings and copies of the Scriptures. 
While we commonly say it was 
in the third century, it actually 
began in 303. 

We will study the second great 
persecution in this lesson. It came 
in 250 under Decius. Decius 
passed a law requiring everyone 
to have a certificate stating that he 
had sacrificed to the gods of Rome. 
Archeologists have found many of 
these certificates in their digging. 
The impact of this persecution 
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Cyprian 
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was especially severe in North Af- 
rica (which once again is the area 
of our lesson), but its effects were 
felt throughout the empire. 

This lesson gives further evi- 
dence of the process by which the 
Roman doctrine of the authority 
of the church developed. As has 
been pointed out earlier, this doc- 
trine did not grow up in a vacuum. 
Deeply earnest Christian men 
were faced with tremendously dif- 
ficult problems. The answers they 
worked out were not fine-spun 
theories. They were thought out 
in an effort to safeguard the truth 
and purity of the Christian faith. 

Had we been faced with the 
same problems, we might well 
have worked out the same an- 
swers. But this does not mean that 
these answers would work in 
every situation. It does not mean 
that no other answer could have 
been given or that we must be 
bound by the answers they gave 
then. New problems may require 
new answers. 

You will find it helpful to re- 
member that Cyprian was by no 
means the only Christian leader 
in this period. In 240 a council 
was held at Lambesis, in North 
Africa, for the purpose of decid- 
ing whether a particular bishop 
was heretical. Ninety bishops at- 
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tended this council. Apart from 
the names of a few, however, we 
have very little knowledge about 
them. 

Some nine years later Cyprian 
became a bishop. It is likely that 
we know about him because of his 
greatness. We need not suppose 
that every bishop was of such 
great stature. But we should re- 
member that there were others. 

In this lesson Bowie refers to 
Volume V of The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers and to Volume V of the 
“Library of Christian Classics.” If 
these are available in your church 
or public library, you will want to 
read in them. Reference is also 
made to Volume II of History of 
the Christian Church, by Philip 
Schaff. Any volume on early 
church history, however, will tell 
you a great deal about Cyprian. 
Additional resources are listed on 
page 33. 

Read the lesson material in 
Adult Student. 






























TEACHING OUTLINE 





I. Cyprian’s career and martyr- 
dom 
II. Cyprian’s support of church 
order 
III. Cyprian’s Christian spirit 
. An evaluation of Cyprian’s 
teaching 
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To BEGIN 


This is the third lesson in which 
church order is the central prob- 
lem. You may want to begin by 
reminding your class of this. You 
may find it helpful to comment 
upon the fact that this illustrates 
how different our situation is to- 
day. It is hard for us to imagine 
that such a problem could be so 
important. We have already dis- 
covered, however, how important 
it was to men whose lives and 
work covered almost a century. 

You will want to point out too 
that for Cyprian the problem had 
a different focus. Irenaeus and 
Tertullian were concerned with 
church order as a defense against 
heresy. Cyprian faced it as a re- 
sult of persecution by the Roman 
Empire. 

Here is the text of one of the 
certificates of sacrifice that has 
been found in Egypt: 

“Presented to the commission 
for the sacrifices in the village of 
Alexander Island, by Aurelius 
Diogenes, the son of Satabus, of 
the village of Alexander Island, 
about 72 years of age, with a scar 
on the right eyebrow. 

“J have at other times always 
offered to the gods, as well as also 
now in your presence, and accord- 
ing to the rules have offered, 
sacrificed, and eaten of the sacri- 
ficial meal; and I pray you to attest 
this. Farewell. I, Aurelius Diog- 
enes, have presented this. [Then 
the official wrote] I, Aurelius 
Syrus, testify as being present 
that Diogenes sacrificed with us. 
[Then Diogenes added] First year 
of the Emperor Caesar, Gaius, 
Messius, Quintus, Trajanus, De- 
cius, [The emperor had many 
names. The one by which he is 
known is Decius], pious, happy, 
Augustus. 2nd day of Epiphus. 
[June 25, 250].” } 


How To PROCEED 


I. Cyprian’s career and martyr- 
dom 


Christianity was no longer a 
movement solely of the downtrod- 
den and the dispossessed. Both 
Tertullian and Cyprian were men 
of considerable. wealth. So too, we 
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1 Quoted in The Church of Our Fathers, by 
Roland H. Bainton; Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
bages 34-35. 


may feel sure, were many others 
who had become followers of the 
Christ but whose names we do not 
know. This is a measure of the ex- 
tent to which Christianity had 
conquered life in that day, and you 
will want to make note of it. 

There is a further parallel be- 
tween Tertullian and Cyprian. 
Both became Christians in middle 
life. Cyprian was baptized on 
Easter eve, 246, when he was past 
thirty-five years of age and al- 
ready well established as a teacher 
of rhetoric and possibly also as a 
lawyer. 

We know more about Cyprian’s 
conversion than we do about Ter- 
tullian’s. He has described it for 
us in a letter to a friend, Donatus. 
In spite of his comfortable position 
in life and a wide circle of friends, 
he became increasingly dissatis- 
fied with the emptiness and mean- 
inglessness of his existence. He 
longed for someone who could 
give him spiritual guidance in the 
midst of the superficialities and 
immoralities of contemporary life. 

Cyprian first learned of the 
Christian faith through a venera- 
ble presbyter. In all probability 
Cyprian never knew Tertullian 
personally, but he became well 
acquainted with him through his 
writings. In this way he learned 
that Christianity was able to chal- 
lenge him morally, spiritually, 
and intellectually. His conversion 
is a tribute not alone to the quiet 
witnessing of a faithful Christian 
but also to the power and impor- 
tance of Christian literature. 

At first Cyprian felt he could 
not possibly give up the comfort- 
able life he had known. Gradually, 
however, he understood that 
Christianity held the secret of 
meaningful life, the secret that 
simply could not be found in the 
life he once had enjoyed. In the 
end his conversion was complete. 
He sold “almost all” his posses- 
sions and threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the support of the 
Christian cause. 

Opportunities for service were 
not slow in coming. In less than 
three years he had been made a 
bishop. In another year the per- 
secution under Decius had broken 


out. All in all, he had been a bish- 





op but ten years when the perse- 
cution caught him and he suffered 
a martyr’s death. 

In that decade, however, he be- 
came one of the most influential 
leaders in the life of the church. 
It was no simple task he faced. 
The fellowship of the faithful was 
torn with uncertainty, jealousy, 
and recrimination. A lesser man 
might have given way to one 
party or the other. It is to the 
great credit of Cyprian that he 
managed to preserve the unity of 
the church. He has been called the 
Abraham Lincoln of Christianity. 


II. Cyrian’s support of church or- 
der 

After the persecution by Decius 
there were three kinds of Chris- 
tians. There were those who had 
denied their faith and had made 
the sacrifice on pagan altars. 
There were those who had been 
able to bribe some official and had 
obtained a certificate of sacrifice 
without actually making the sacri- 
fice. There were those who had 
refused to sacrifice regardless of 
personal cost. Although these per- 
sons had escaped execution, many 
of them had undergone bitter tor- 
ture. 

Once the first terror of the per- 
secution had passed, Cyprian and 
most of the other bishops in the 
church found themselves faced 
with this problem: Can those who 
did not remain faithful under fire 
now be readmitted to the Chris- 
tian fellowship? Who has the right 
to readmit them? Was it any 
worse to have obtained a certifi- 
cate by actual sacrifice than by 
bribery? 

In Carthage Cyprian held that 
there were certain conditions un- 
der which those who had lapsed 
might be readmitted. As Bowie 
points out, there was a group, mo- 
tivated as much by their dislike of 
Cyprian as by genuine conviction, 
which was ready to readmit lapsed 
Christians very easily. They 
thought that in this way they 
could undermine Cyprian’s 
power. They even went so far as 
to elect a rival bishop. 

On the other hand, another 
group, which held that it was im- 
possible to readmit lapsed Chris- 
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tians under any circumstances, 
also elected a rival bishop. There 
were thus three men who claimed 
episcopal power in Carthage. 

To make matters even worse, 
there were those who held that it 
was the personal privilege of the 
Christians who had remained 
faithful to readmit, as they saw 
fit, the Christians who had lapsed. 
Sad to say, those whose charac- 
ters had been strong enough to 
withstand persecution were fre- 
quently unable to withstand the 
power of success. There were 
cases of personal favoritism and 
even of bribery. 

The chaotic situation in Car- 
thage was duplicated in Rome. 
There were two rival bishops 
there, one favoring a lenient pol- 
icy toward the lapsed and one 
refusing to readmit them under 
any circumstances. 

The need was for unity. This, as 
Bowie points out, became the 
heart and soul of Cyprian’s 
thought. It should be pointed out 
that Cyprian was instrumental in 





calling the council at Carthage in 
253, at which he read his state- 
ment on church unity. Moreover, 
it was a council whose entire 
membership was composed of 
bishops. We need not suppose 
that Cyprian was dishonest in 
choosing this kind of setting for 
what he had to say, but it is easy 
to see why he did not find much 
opposition. 

In considering Cyprian’s 
thought, you will want to point 
out that Cyprian believed the 
bishop was the vital center of the 
church. But Cyprian had in mind 
all the bishops. He did not regard 
any one bishop as having the 
power to speak authoritatively for 
the church as a whole. 

There were weaknesses in this 
position, as we shall see. The doc- 
trine made it easy for an aggres- 
sive bishop to claim for himself 
powers that Cyprian had reserved 
for all the bishops. Also it pre- 
supposed an almost impossible de- 
gree of unity for a church that was 
beginning to be world-wide. 


The martyrdom of Cyprian 
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III. Cyprian’s Christian spirit 


What kind of man was it who 
could claim such power for the 
office he held, together with all 
the other men who held a similar 
office? Was he impressed with his 
own importance? Was he too busy 
to pay attention to the daily prob- 
lems of ordinary people? 

Certainly Cyprian was not this 
kind of man. He was tremendous- 
ly concerned about the unity of 
the church. He gave himself 
wholeheartedly to achieving this. 
Yet he seems always to have been 
kind and understanding. 

Notice the description of him 
which Bowie quotes from Pontius 
the Deacon, telling of Cyprian’s 
behavior during the plague that 
broke out in Carthage. Bowie also 
quotes Cyprian’s letter On the 
Baptismal Controversy as a fur- 
ther indication of the kind of man 
this bishop was. 

Nearly 150 years after Cyp- 
rian’s death, the great Augustine 
wrote of him: “Praise be to him 
who made this man what he was, 
to set before his church the great- 
ness of the evils with which char- 
ity was to do battle, and the great- 
ness of the goodness over which 
charity was to have precedence, 
and the worthlessness of the 
charity of any Christian who 
would not keep the unity of 
Christ.” 2 

All this does not mean that 
Cyprian could not take a stand for 
what he believed was right. This 
he did with great courage and 
with great skill. Under his leader- 
ship the unity of the church was 
preserved. But, like many another 
creative contribution, his ideas 
could be misused as well as used. 

In later days men took his 
stress upon the bishop’s role in 
the church and used it to gain 
great power for themselves. They 
took his great statement, “You 
cannot have God for your father 
unless you have the Church for 
your mother,” and twisted _ its 
meaning. This applied to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, they said, 
and not to the spiritual church of 
which all true believers are mem- 
bers, regardless of the denomina- 



































































2 Quoted in Makers of Christianity, Volume 
I, by Shirley Jackson Case; Henry Holt and 
Company; pages 98-99; out of print. 
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tion of which they are a member. 

It is not fair, however, to blame 
Cyprian for the way in which 
later men interpreted the things 
he had said. Cyprian must be 
regarded as a man of great Chris- 
tian character and devoted Chris- 
tian spirit who faced the prob- 
lems of his day with keen under- 
standing. We should be grateful 
for his spirit. 

Do you agree with Bowie that 
there are grounds for church 
unity in Cyprian’s spirit, even 
while we may reject some of his 
specific teachings regarding the 
episcopacy ? 


IV. An evaluation of Cyprian’s 
teaching 


The problems inherent in the 
view Cyprian had taken were not 
slow in emerging. Indeed, Cyprian 
had to face some of them him- 
self. While in theory Cyprian held 
that the episcopal power resided 
equally in all bishops, he also ap- 
pealed to the tradition of Peter 
in a way that made it possible to 
claim that the bishop of Rome 
had some special power. This, of 
course, is the way in which the 
Roman Catholic Church justifies 
the claim of the papacy. But later 
a situation arose that led Cyp- 
rian to deny that this had been 
his intention. 

A churchman named Novatian, 
convinced that the church was 
being altogether too lenient with 
those who had lapsed, led a re- 
volt. Many who agreed with his 
extreme position followed him out 
of the church, setting up a rival 
church of their own. There is a 
tradition that Novatian himself 
suffered martyrdom in 257, but 
the church he had founded lasted 
well into the fifth century in the 
West and into the seventh century 
in the East. 

Within Cyprian’s lifetime, how- 
ever, many of those who had 
joined the Novatian church 
wanted to join the orthodox 
church. Cyprian disagreed with 
the bishop of Rome as to the terms 
under which they might do this. 
Because Cyprian believed that the 
followers of Novatian were not 
members of the true church, he 
insisted that those who had joined 
it without ever having been mem- 
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bers of the orthodox church had 
never been properly baptized. 
They must be baptized by a priest 
of the true church if they wished 
to become members of it. 

The bishop of Rome, on the 
other hand, said that it was the 
intention with which they had 
been baptized that counted. If 
they had been baptized in the 
name of Christ, this was all that 
mattered, and they need not be 
baptized again. 

It is interesting to note that this 
is still the official position of the 
Roman Catholic Church. If an un- 
baptized baby, for example, is in 
danger of dying, anyone may bap- 
tize the infant. The one who does 
the baptizing need not be a priest 
or a minister. He need not even 
be a Christian. It is the intention 
with which the baptism is per- 
formed that matters. 

This is not the place to try to 
settle this doctrinal question. 
Many people will feel that, in this 
case, Cyprian was wrong and the 
bishop of Rome was right. The 
really important thing for us to 
notice is that, for all his insistence 


on the power of the bishops and 


for all his readiness to give a place 
of honor to the bishop of Rome, 
Cyprian did not hesitate to dis- 
agree with that bishop when he 
felt a mistake was being made. 
You will recall that we have 
met this same attitude in each of 
the other men who were theoreti- 
cally strong in their support of 


the bishop of Rome. Irenaeus dis- 
agreed with Victor when Victor 
insisted that all Christians must 
celebrate Easter on the date he 
felt was right. Irenaeus replied 
that he might very well be right 
but that he had no business try- 
ing to settle the matter in such 
a highhanded fashion, even 
though he was the bishop of Rome 
and the successor of “the most 
glorious apostles.” 

Tertullian left the church rather 
than admit that Callistus had the 
right to forgive those who were 
guilty of adultery, even though 
Callistus was the bishop of Rome 
to whom Tertullian had been 
ready to appeal in his struggle 
against Marcion. 

With the passage of time the 
bishops of Rome tended to re- 
member the times these men had 
supported their power and to for- 
get the times they had questioned 
it. We Protestants, however, are 
quite right to insist that the whole 
record shall be remembered. 

We may also point out that 
there are grave doubts as to 
whether Peter was ever given any 
such power as was claimed for 
him and whether he helped found 
the church at Rome. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


The experience of the Chris- 
tians at Carthage after the first 
wave of persecution under Decius 
raises this question: How is it pos- 
sible for Christians to be so strong 
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in the faith that they will not bow 
before persecution and yet to be 
so lacking in Christian charity 
when it comes to forgiving those 
who have been less strong? This 
is an example of the way even 
converted men can fall into sin. 

John Wesley said that his 
Methodists were “going on to per- 
fection.” But he was always sus- 
picious of men who claimed that 
they had actually reached a state 
of perfection. He felt sure that 
such men were probably deceiv- 
ing themselves. How does the 
group feel about his attitude? 

You will want to take time also 
to review the Protestant attitude 
toward the claim of the Roman 
Catholic Church that it is the 
special interpreter of the Chris- 
tian faith. Point out that each of 
the three men we have studied 
was quick to disagree with the 
bishop of Rome at a crucial point, 
even though he had claimed great 
power for him. 

You may also want to note that 
Cyprian, like Tertullian, became 
a Christian after he was a grown 
man. This is a fact we need to 
keep clearly in mind. 

On the time chart Cyprian’s 
dates extend from about 200 or 
210 to 257. 


In CLOSING 


Cyprian is the great apostle of 
church unity. If some action led to 
the disruption of the church, Cyp- 
rian was sure there was some- 
thing wrong with the action. 

You may want to mention the 
great interest many people these 
days have in church unity. We 
might get farther along the road 
to unity and at a faster pace if we 
cared as passionately for the unity 
of the church as Cyprian did. 

Consider this matter of church 
unity in your local community. 
Should concern for such unity 
claim more of the thought and ef- 
fort of Christians than it some- 
times does? 

In next week’s material Bowie 
makes reference to Volume IV of 
The Ante-Nicene Fathers and to 
A. C. McGiffert’s A History of 
Christian Thought. Make your as- 
signments in these or other church 
histories at this time. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


Christianity is a strange reli- 
gion. Its reality can be experi- 
enced by the humblest person, 
but it can also challenge the 
keenest intellect. And its task is 
not complete until it has been 
stated in terms that will reach 
both kinds of people. 

Would you agree that one im- 
portant task before the faith today 
is the facing of complex problems? 
Someone has said we must face 
the fact that moral living may be 
at least as complicated as New 
York City’s telephone system. 

Outer space and the invisible 
parts of the invisible atom have 
become subjects for daily con- 
versation. In this kind of world 
we cannot be content with a 
horse-and-buggy interpretation of 
religion. In every part of life re- 
ligion must learn to talk the lan- 
guage we use. If it does not, men 
and women will feel it is irrele- 
vant to the problems they con- 
front in daily living. 

We frequently hear it said that 
everyone has a_ theology—ideas 
about such subjects as God, man, 
life’s nature and purpose, which 
determine his approach to life. A 
person may not think about 
theology, but it does not follow 
that he has no theology. He may 
only have an inadequate theology. 

Usually we look to trained 
theologians to do the “heavy” 
thinking for us. Nevertheless, 
such thinking is important for 
everyone, and we all need to be 
aware of what theology is saying. 

This is by no means a new prob- 
lem. Rather, it is a problem as old 
as Christianity. About 178 Celsus, 
a pagan philosopher, was laughing 
at Christianity. He was saying it 
was a religion fit only for women 
and slaves. Such a statement could 
not be left unchallenged. As Bowie 





mentions in passing, Origen an- 
swered this slander in a famous 
book, Against Celsus. 

We will not take the time to 
trace the argument Origen used 
against Celsus. His positive con- 
tribution, which Bowie stresses, 
is probably more important. For 
Origen did far more than refute 
Celsus; he accepted his challenge. 
Origen was the first great Chris- 
tian theologian. Well trained in 
the philosophy of his day, he 
showed how even the best of 
pagan thought was inferior to the 
Christian faith. 

If you have been following the 
geographical locations of the men 
we have been studying, you will 
notice that Origen came from the 
great North African stream of 
Christianity, which had already 
produced Tertullian and Cyprian 
and which would later produce 
Augustine. 

Here is another of those inter- 
esting quirks of history. The pa- 
gan conqueror Alexander had 
been a great patron of learning. 
Nearly five hundred years before 
Origen’s time Alexander had 
founded Alexandria and had made 
it a center that rivaled Athens in 
intellectual vigor. It was this tra- 
dition of learning, started by a 
pagan military leader, which later 
gave the Christian church its first 
great theologian. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Origen’s career 
II. De Principiis 
A. God 
B. Jesus 
C. Man 
III. An evaluation of Origen 


To BEGIN 


You may begin this lesson by 
reminding the class that, geo- 
graphically, we are still in the ter- 
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ritory of North Africa. We are 
still in the period of the Decian 
persecution, too; and Origen met 
his death because of it, just as 
Cyprian did. 

The focus of Origen’s life, how- 
ever, was not determined by the 
persecution, as Cyprian’s had 
been. For one thing, he did not 
have the administrative responsi- 
bilities of a bishop. He was thus 
free to spend his time on problems 
about which a bishop could not 
bother his head during a persecu- 
tion. 

These two men may serve to il- 
lustrate what William Hocking 
has called “the principle of alter- 
nation.” The man who never faces 
practical problems soon finds that 
his thinking has become remote 
from the concerns of his fellow 
men. On the other hand, the man 
who never takes time to ask him- 
self why he does what he does 
soon finds that he is bogged down 
in a wearying round of unrelated 
activities. 

Neither Cyprian nor Origen was 
guilty of carrying his particular 
life focus to such an extreme. 
However, these two tendencies 
can be seen in them and may give 
you a means for linking their two 
lives together. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Origen’s career 

The lives of nine men form the 
basis for this series of lessons. Of 
the nine Irenaeus, when he was a 
young man, had known Polycarp; 
Augustine, whom we shall study 
later, had a Christian mother and 
a pagan father; Paul, of course, 
could not have had Christian par- 
ents. 

Origen is the first of whom we 
are sure that he came from a 
Christian home. His father, as 
Bowie says, had been killed in 
the persecution by Severus, when 
Origen was but seventeen. 

It is said that Origen, too, 
would have been a martyr if he 
could. He wished to rush out of 
the house to join his father, but 
his mother managed to keep him 
safely at home by hiding his 
clothes. 

A year later, at the age of eight- 
een, he was made the head of 


the Christian school at Alexan- 
dria. Here Origen established his 
reputation as a biblical scholar. 
This deserves some emphasis. 
Later generations have come to 
look upon him as a philosopher 
with heretical leanings and as a 
theologian. He always thought of 
himself, first and foremost, as a 
student of the Scriptures. 

His first concern after he had 
been made head of the Christian 
school was to master Hebrew. He 
felt that it was not enough to 
study the Old Testament in 
Greek translation; he must be 
able to read it in its original lan- 
guage. To assist in this study, 
Origen devised a six-column text 
of the Old Testament so that the 
best available Hebrew and Greek 
versions could be studied side by 
side, verse by verse. This was 
probably his greatest work. When 
it was completed, it filled some 
fifty volumes; and it was the foun- 
dation of all his theological work. 

In many respects Origen’s per- 
sonal life was an unhappy one. 
While Bishop Demetrius had ex- 
pressed great confidence in him by 


making him the head of the Chris- 
tian school, the two men did not 
always get along well together. 
Demetrius thought of Origen as a 
great scholar and seems never to 
have encouraged him to seek ordi- 
nation. 

When Origen, while on a trip to 
Jerusalem, was invited to lecture 
to an audience that included the 
bishops of Jerusalem and Cae- 
sarea, Demetrius was outraged. It 
was unthinkable that a layman 
should instruct a bishop. Deme- 
trius ordered Origen to return 
home at once and reprimanded 
him severely. 

Remembering this unpleasant 
experience, Origen, the next time 
he was in Jerusalem, allowed him- 
self to be ordained by these same 
two bishops. Now Demetrius’ in- 
dignation knew no bounds. If any- 
one were to ordain Origen, it 
should be his own bishop. Deme- 
trius called a synod that stripped 
Origen of his ordination. Two 
years later he caused him to be 
excommunicated from the Alex- 
andrian church. 

Origen now had no choice but 
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to leave the city in which he had 
won his reputation and go to 
Caesarea to live. He taught there 
for some twenty years. 

During the Decian persecution 
he was imprisoned and tortured. 
Eventually he was released, but 
his health was broken, and he died 
in 254. 

In all, this remarkable man is 
said to have written six thousand 
separate works. True, many of 
them may have been one-page 
papers. Even so, this first great 
theologian of the church was a 
man of prodigious accomplish- 
ment. 

In spite of all his misfortunes, 
Origen remained a man of deep 
personal faith. Bowie rightly 
stresses the danger that lies in any 
purely intellectual approach to 
the Christian faith. Origen him- 
self, however, seems never to have 
succumbed to this danger. Always 
he held that one is saved by faith, 
however untaught or scholarly 
one may be. 
II. De Principiis 

A. God.—In his theological De 
Principiis Origen used three 
methods of describing God. The 
first was the way of negation. In 
this, Origen went to great lengths 
in describing all the things that 
God is not. He wanted to make ab- 
solutely certain that we would 
not think of God as in any way 
physical. Jesus, said Origen, re- 
membering his study of the Bible, 
had described God as Spirit. 

The second way he used to de- 
scribe God was synthesis. Here 
one thinks of everything that is 
perfect and says that this is of the 
nature of God. 

The third and perhaps the most 
meaningful method he used is that 
of analogy. Origen used the 
analogy of the sun and its rays. 
In Adult Student Bowie quotes a 
few sentences from Origen which 
present this argument as clearly 
as possible. 

B. Jesus.—Origen’s great con- 
tribution to thinking about Jesus, 
as Bowie points out, was to pro- 
vide a way in which men who had 
been reared in Greek rather than 
Hebrew ways of thought could 
understand him. 
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Origen 


On the one hand, Origen spoke 
of “the eternal generation of the 
Son.” God has never changed, for 
change would mean that God was 
once imperfect. God, therefore, 
has always been the Father. But 
if God has always been the 
Father, then there must always 
have been a Son. 

On the other hand, the Son has 
always been subordinate to the 
Father. He is the perfect mirror 
of the Father, to be sure; the 
image of God that we see in Jesus 
is not distorted in any way. Still 
a mirror is not the same as the 
original image, however perfect a 
reflection it may provide. 

Origen himself never separated 
these two affirmations about Je- 
sus. His later followers stressed 
one or the other of these two sides 
to his thought, however. It is like- 
ly that these one-sided interpre- 
tations rather than his original 
ideas later caused Origen to be 
declared a heretic. 

C. Man.—Origen’s idea of a spe- 
cial realm for the angels, the 





world for men, and a different 
realm for the devils may sound 
somewhat similar to the gnostic 
idea of countless realms of being. 
You will want to point out, how- 
ever, that there is an important 
difference. Origen did not believe 
that God is related only indirectly 
to the world of men. He declared 
that God created it specifically for 
men and is directly related to it. 
There is nothing here that down- 
grades the world and makes our 
physical life a thing to despise, as 
there was in Gnosticism. 


III. An evaluation of Origen 


Heresy, as has been mentioned 
before, is usually a one-sided em- 
phasis of a particular aspect of 
Christian truth rather than a bal- 
anced presentation of the total 
faith. A heretic is sure that he is 
emphasizing the essential element 
in the faith, of course. It does not 
seem to him that his is a one-sided 
interpretation. If it did, he prob- 
ably would not keep on in his sin- 
gle-minded way. 
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It is often true that a heretic 
makes an emphasis that needs to 
be made. The majority of Chris- 
tians may have been failing to 
make a truly balanced interpreta- 
tion of the faith. Thus, although 
the heretic may go too far to one 
extreme, he does remind the rest 
of the church of something it 
should not have forgotten. For this 
reason even a heretic may have a 
good influence on the church. 

Some persons believe that 
Origen should never have been 
branded as a heretic at all. Even- 
tually fifteen denunciations were 
leveled against him, but at least 
some of these charged him with 
things he had never taught. He 
was condemned on the basis of his 
reputation rather than on a care- 
ful examination of his actual writ- 
ings. 

At any rate, it need not sur- 
prise us to learn that Origen per- 
manently influenced the thought 
of the church. His emphasis on the 
eternal oneness of Christ with the 
Father was a_ sound insight, 
whether or not he strayed from 
the path at some other points. 
This, as Bowie points out, has 
been a lasting contribution. 

Any evaluation of Origen’s 
thought and influence must also 
note the way in which Origen 
deepened the tendency within 
Christianity to insist on bodily 
self-discipline. This tendency was 
related to the larger problem of 
continuing persecutions, which 
made many feel it was impossible 
ever to have peace between the 
church and the world. 

This feeling caused many Chris- 
tians to flee from all contact with 
the world. At first they became 
individual hermits. Gradually 
they formed communities of 
Christians, living a completely 
self-sustaining life within the 
walls of their monasteries and 
asking of the world nothing save 
that it leave them alone. 

The material in Adult Student 
gives an excellent summary of the 
dangers and the positive contribu- 
tions of the monastic movement 
and of the way in which Origen 
strengthened the impetus to mo- 
hasticism. We need not approve 
his drastic method of self-disci- 


pline (self-emasculation). Indeed, 
the time came when the church 
positively condemned it, making 
it impossible for a eunuch to be- 
come a priest. 

Once again, however, by taking 
an extreme position Origen called 
attention to an important element 
in the Christian faith, He em- 
phasized it so strongly and dra- 
matically that it will be impossible 
for the church ever to forget what 
he said. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


You will want to discuss with 
your group the problem of the 
need for intellectual interpreta- 
tion of the faith and the dangers 





But I think that the clear and cer- 
tain proof [of the resurrection] is the 
argument from the behaviour of the 
disciples, who devoted themselves to 
a teaching which involved risking 
their lives. If they had invented the 
story that Jesus had risen from the 
dead, they would not have taught 
with such spirit, in addition to the 
fact that in accordance with this they 
not only prepared others to despise 
death but above all despised it them- 
selves.* 


*From Against Celsus, by Origen; quoted 
from Early Christianity, by Roland H. Bain- 
ton; copyright 1960, D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey; page 117. 
Used by permission. 





in any such interpretation. Be 
careful that the group does not 
fall into the position of saying 
that what a man believes does not 
matter so much as what he does. 
We have already seen how dan- 
gerous such a position can be. 

It would be unfortunate if our 
study of Origen should convince 
anyone that the intellectual task 
is not important. The mind of man 
is too powerful to be ignored. Al- 
bert Einstein discovered his fa- 
mous formula, E=mc?, simply by 
thinking. But what he thought has 
changed the world. 

The relationship between Ori- 
gen and Demetrius should give 
you an opportunity to think again 
about the fact that it is not easy, 





even for the best of men, to be 
completely Christian in their be- 
havior toward one another. You 
may want to remind the group 
that Demetrius was a man of ac- 
tion and an administrator. The in- 
tellectual life may become ab- 
stract; but there is no guaranty 
that the practical man of affairs 
will be a better Christian. Surely 
one Christian should expect more 
understanding and_ generosity 
from another than Origen re- 
ceived from Demetrius. 

Consider those aspects of Ori- 
gen’s thinking that the lesson has 
presented. Ask: Is his analogy of 
the sun and its rays a good one to 
describe God and what we know 
about him? Does it seem too im- 
personal? How do you feel about 
his use of a mirror to describe 


Jesus and his relationship with 
God? 
On your time line Origen’s 


dates are about 185 to 254. 


In CLOSING 


Origen may serve as an example 
of the truth that we all need to be 
a part of the fellowship of the 
church. His act of self-mutilation 
seemed at the moment to be a su- 
preme gesture of perfect obedi- 
ence to the will of God. If he had 
tested his understanding of God’s 
will against the understanding of 
other equally devoted men, he 
might have seen the error of his 
own view. 

More positively, Origen reminds 
us that we should be grateful to 
those men of brilliant intellect 
who have challenged the best 
minds of their day to consider the 
claims of the Christian faith. The 
terror of the smashed atom re- 
minds us that human cleverness 
is not enough. Even after we have 
smashed it, we still must face the 
moral question: How shall we use 
the power we now have? for 
death? for life? In spite of all our 
scientific achievement, we still 
need the Christian faith as urgent- 
ly as ever before. 

You will probably have more 
difficulty locating the volumes to 
which Bowie refers in the next 
lesson. Any volume on church his- 
tory, however, will contain ma- 
terial on Jerome. 
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MARCH 19: 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Almost one hundred years went 
by between the death of Origen 
and the birth of Jerome. Within 
that span of time the church had 
come to live in an entirely differ- 
ent world. The persecutions were 
now a thing of the past. In 312 
Constantine had issued his fa- 
mous edict of toleration; as time 
went by, he passed other laws that 
positively favored the church. 
During the reign of Julian the 
Apostate (361-63), there was a 
brief spasm of persecution again. 
But the place of the church in so- 
ciety was now secure. 

With security went a sense of 
comfort and ease. Almost all 
awareness of the tension between 
Christianity and the world van- 
ished from the official life of the 
church. We need not be surprised 
at this. The third persecution, 
under Diocletian, had been the 
bitterest of all. It had come in 303; 
within nine years all this had been 
changed. It is little wonder that 
the Christians could scarcely be- 
lieve their good fortune and 
were not inclined to question it. 
This was too good to be true. Who 
would be inclined to look a gift 
horse in the mouth? 

By this time Rome had been 
able to win general acceptance of 
its claim to a position of special 
authority. This had been a costly 
process. Some Christians had been 
declared heretics and excom- 
municated. Some groups of Chris- 
tians did not recognize Rome’s 
claim—this situation still exists. 

Someone has observed that 
when Christianity was catholic— 
that is, when all Christians con- 
sidered themselves a part of one 
Christian fellowship—it was not 
yet Roman; by the time it had be- 
come Roman, it was no longer 


catholic. 
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The majority of the Christians, 
however, looked to Rome. The 
period of vigorous thought in 
North Africa was almost at an 
end. Augustine, whom we shall 
study next week, lived there; but 
he was the last of the line. The 
leadership of the church was all 
but in the hands of Rome. 

This then was the position of 
the church in Jerome’s day: suc- 
cessful, unhampered by external 
difficulties, and centered in Rome, 
the Eternal City. 

To be sure, there were some 
who were not satisfied with this 
turn of affairs. Jerome was one of 
these, and it is at his life that we 
shall be looking today. 

Also, although no one was as 
yet aware of it, the empire was 
about to undergo a tremendous 
convulsion. Jerome was seventy- 
three when he died. Before his 
death the barbarian Goths had 
sacked the Eternal City. The 
event known throughout the cen- 
turies as the fall of Rome had 
taken place. 

For the moment, however, all 
seemed serene and peaceful. He 
would have been a hardy prophet 
indeed who would have predicted 
disaster ahead. Certainly he could 
have expected none to believe 
such a message. An era of Chris- 
tian civilization seemed to lie im- 
mediately ahead. 

Read the lesson material in 
Adult Student. See also the re- 
sources suggested in the box on 
page 33. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Jerome’s life setting 
II. Student life in Rome 

III. The life of a hermit 

IV. Secretary to Pope Damasus 
V. Jerome’s asceticism 

VI. Jerome’s scholarship 

VII. An appreciation 



















To BEGIN 

You will want to begin this les- 
son on Jerome by pointing to the 
profoundly new situation in which 
the church was then living. The 
century between Origen and Je- 
rome is more than a leap of one 
hundred years. It is a leap into a 
new world. 

After a century of persecution 
the church had come into an era 
of toleration and of privilege in 
a little less than ten years. There 


had been nothing gradual about 


it. A few Christians had died, but 
for the majority of the faithful 
this had been a sudden and com- 
plete reversal of fortune. The re- 
lease from tension was welcome, 
but popularity made fewer de- 
mands upon church members. 

Point out that their sense of re- 
laxation was not surprising. Stress 
that dissatisfaction with this new 
order of things was not surprising, 
either. Many still carried a vivid 
memory—and vivid scars—of 
what it once had meant to be a 
follower of Christ. 

We need not wonder that they 
were profoundly disturbed by this 


‘new situation. The sense of ur- 


gency and of deep dedication had 
suddenly disappeared. They may 
have expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion in strange ways, but their in- 
stinct that something had gone 
awry was surely sound. Jerome 
was one of the Christians who 
were concerned about the new 
state of affairs. 


How To PROcEED 

I. Jerome’s life setting 

Jerome is one of two men we 
shall study whose lives began in 
this era of peace and who lived to 
see it destroyed in the fall of 
Rome. The other, Augustine, we 
shall study next week. Jerome is 
also like Origen, whom we studied 
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last week, for he is the only other 
man in this series of whom we are 
sure that he was born into a Chris- 
tian home. 

In many ways Jerome was a 
good example of the Christians of 
the new era. He was too young to 
have memories of the days of the 
persecutions. And he seems to 
have had a carefree youth. One 
may well be skeptical when a 
saint tells us how sinful he was as 
a young man. What looks like sin 
to him may have been no more 
than normal youthful pranks. 
Still, it is at least possible that 
Jerome had sown a few wild oats 
during his early student days in 
Rome. 

Even if this is true, the time 
came when memories of his home 
training called him back from 
waywardness into a life of intense 
devotion. 

Also there were persons at hand 
who challenged him to a sterner 
way of life. Some five years or so 
before Jerome was born, Athana- 
sius had come to Rome with two 
monks. The impact they had made 
on Rome was still strong twenty 
years later, when Jerome went to 
Rome to study. It was not long be- 
fore he yielded to the spell of this 
urgent call to a completely dedi- 
cated life. 


II. Student life in Rome 


This was Rome when Jerome 
went there to study. All the gran- 
deur of the capital of the world 
was in full flower. On every side 
there was great wealth and a lux- 
urious way of life. 

Just beneath the surface, how- 
ever, there was a sense of great 
spiritual unrest. It was not unlike 
the unrest of our own time. The 
more we learn about nuclear 
energy and the cheaper we make 
the process by which it can be re- 
leased, the greater is the uncer- 
tainty that lies ahead of us. 

Such uncertainty could be seen 
in the eagerness with which many 
had become followers of Athana- 
sius and the monastic way of life. 
As Bowie points out, there were 
many in Rome who had made 
virtual monasteries of their great 
estates. There they stayed in com- 
plete retirement from the world. 


Others could not bring themselves 
to sever their ties with the world 
so completely; nevertheless they 
made solemn retreats. 

As a student Jerome proved to 
have a brilliant mind. He gained 
a familiarity with classic Roman 
learning which never left him. 
Likewise, he was profoundly in- 
fluenced by the spiritual earnest- 
ness of Athanasius’ followers. 
When he left Rome at the end of 
his student days, he did not go toa 
life of teaching in some university 
center. He left to become a her- 
mit. 


III. The life of a hermit 


Once started on the life of a 
hermit, it seemed that there was 
no stopping place for Jerome. He 
went from stern discipline to 
sterner discipline until at last he 
turned to the life of a solitary her- 
mit, living in a hole he had dug 
with his own hands. 

Jerome’s health could not stand 
this way of life, and he was forced 
to return to Antioch. There he was 
ordained to the priesthood, almost 
against his will; and he always re- 
fused to engage in priestly func- 
tions. 

He never gave up feeling that 
the life of the hermit was the ideal 
way to live. The bitterness with 
which he wrote to Heliodorus, 
who he felt had turned his back 
on the monastic way of life, shows 
the depth of his feeling. We may 
be pardoned if we feel that Helio- 
dorus had simply shown better 
sense in this respect. In any case, 
Jerome’s frailty of body forced 
him to leave what Heliodorus ap- 
pears to have left voluntarily. 
Never again could Jerome live as 
he would have liked to live. 

Even in all this rigorous disci- 
pline Jerome had not dulled his 
eager mind. He studied constant- 
ly, and in the desert he had set 
himself the task of learning He- 
brew. This great attraction to 
learning set him on the path to- 
ward the true work of his life 
when he was forced to return to 
society. 


IV. Secretary to Pope Damasus 


Ill health kept Jerome from 
continuing his life as a hermit. 





The quarreling of church leaders 
in Antioch forced him to move to 
Constantinople. Such negative in- 
fluences finally set Jerome at his 
great creative task. Truly, God 
sometimes moves in mysterious 
ways. 

In Constantinople Jerome once 
again took up the life of a dedi- 
cated scholar. He studied under 
Gregory, who then was the 
church’s foremost interpreter of 
the Bible. These studies led Je- 
rome to a fresh appreciation of 
Origen’s biblical studies; and he 
translated these from Greek into 
Latin, which was rapidly becom- 
ing the most important language 
in the empire. He also translated 
the first church history, written 
by Eusebius, and brought it up to 
date. 

When Jerome went to Rome in 
382 to attend the Council of the 
West, called by Damasus, his fame 
had already preceded him. He was 
listened to at the council with real 
respect. When it was over, Dam- 
asus persuaded him to stay in 
Rome as his personal secretary. 
His was no routine job, however. 
Damasus set him free to pursue 
his life of scholarship. 

The task to which Damasus set 
Jerome was the translation of the 
Bible into Latin. Thus far, as 
Bowie points out, most Christian 
literature and liturgy were in 
Greek. But Latin was rapidly be- 
coming the language used in daily 
life. Damasus wanted the New 
Testament and the Psalms to be 
translated into Latin. This Jerome 
set about, not only translating 
but, by reason of his scholarly na- 
ture, correcting mistakes that had 
crept into the versions then in 
common use. 

In the course of his work he be- 
came Damasus’ trusted friend, 
and the respect his earlier work 
had earned him increased. He was 
not engaged in idle boasting when 
he wrote: “All Rome resounded 
with my praises. Almost every one 
concurred in judging me worthy 
of the episcopate.” It may even be 
that the heart of the rigorous her- 
mit was touched with a little 
worldly ambition. 

If so, that ambition was doomed 
to disappointment. When Damasus 
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died in 384, Jerome was not 
elected as his successor. As Bowie 
suggests, this was probably due to 
the tendency toward asceticism 
that always remained strong in 
Jerome. 


V. Jerome’s asceticism 


The interest in some circles of 
Roman society in asceticism, 
which Jerome had known in his 
student days, still existed. To 
these circles he naturally gravi- 
tated. 

You will want to note two rea- 
sons for Jerome’s continuing in- 
terest in the ascetic life. 

One was the ongoing influence 
of Gnosticism. You will recall that 
in our discussion of Gnosticism in 
the lesson on Irenaeus we noted 
that its influences have continued 
to the present day. Gnosticism 
was declared to be a heresy, but 
its attitude toward sex was not 
easily shaken off. it fastened on 
the genuine Christian concern for 
self-discipline and made of it a 
one-sided extreme. 

The other influence was the bar- 
barian threat to the Roman Em- 
pire. Already it was becoming 
clear that Rome rested on shaky 
foundations. There were some 
who understood that the Roman 
way of life might not endure. Per- 
haps then it would be better to 
flee all worldly cares and take 
refuge in the desert. 

Whatever the influences that 
played upon Jerome—and there 
may well have been others—it is 
at least certain that his interest in 
asceticism went to extravagant 
extremes. If a woman were 
widowed, he urged her not to re- 
marry. If she were married, he 
urged her to live as though she 
were not married. 

Jerome’s asceticism also led 
him to criticize many of the clergy 
of Rome. Now that Christianity 
had become the accepted thing, 
there were some, he felt, who 
cared more for the pleasures of 
society than for the dedicated life. 
Jerome did not hesitate to criticize 
these clergymen in scathing lan- 


guage. 

All in all, it is not surprising 
that Jerome had earned some bit- 
ter enemies. Once his friend and 
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protector Pope Damasus was 
dead, this enmity became more 
open. 

It had not gone unnoticed that 
many of his most devoted fol- 
lowers were women. Vicious and 
completely unfounded rumors 
were circulated about his rela- 
tionships with them. This enmity 
flared into open violence when a 
young convert, Blesilla, died be- 
cause of the rigid fasting Jerome 
was said to have imposed upon 
her. Jerome was set upon by a 
mob and barely escaped with his 
life. 

Rejected, slandered, perhaps 
disappointed in his ambition to be 
elected pope, Jerome decided that 
the time had come for him to leave 
Rome. 


VI. Jerome’s scholarship 


When Jerome left Rome, he 
went to Palestine. Shortly he was 
joined by Paula, a wealthy Roman 
widow who had been one of his 
most devoted followers in Rome. 
In Bethlehem he founded a mon- 
astery; Paula, a nunnery. Paula 
seems to have been a remarkably 
gifted woman. Soon Jerome 
turned over to her all the tasks of 
administration, and he lost him- 
self in the life of the Christian 
scholar. 

Before he had left Rome, Je- 
rome had completed his transla- 
tion of the New Testament and 
the Psalms. Now he set himself to 
translating the rest of the Old Tes- 
tament as well. His efforts were 


not well received at first. He was | 


accused of twisting the Bible in 
such a way that it would support 
his own ideas. 

He said of his efforts: “If my 
occupation had been to plait rush 
baskets or to weave mats out of 
palm leaves, in order, by the 
sweat of my brow to gain my daily 
bread, envy would have spared 
me. But since in obedience to the 
precepts of my Saviour, I have, 
for the good of souls, chosen to 
prepare the bread which perishes 
not and have wished to clear the 
path of truth of the weeds which 
ignorance has sown in it, Iam ac- 
cused of a two-fold crime. If I 
correct errors in the Sacred Text, 
I am denounced as a falsifier; if I 











do not correct them, I am pilloried 
as a disseminator of error.” } 

In the long run, however, Je- 
rome had done his work so well 
that it could not be rejected. He 
had translated the Old Testament 
from the original Hebrew and the 
New Testament from the Greek, 
which only a few scholars under- 
stood, into Latin, which everyone 
spoke. 

His translation is known as the 
Vulgate Bible—the Bible in the 
“vulgar,” or everyday, speech of 
the common people. This is still 
the official biblical text recognized 
by the Roman Catholic Church. It 
is ironic that this church persists 
in maintaining in the now dead 
language of Latin what was once 
intended as a means of making 
the Bible readily available to 
everyone. 


VII. An appreciation 


How shall we assess Jerome’s 
life and influence? 

For his scholarship we may be 
completely grateful. His Vulgate 
Bible, said Professor G. Griitz- 
macher (Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics), “must be numbered 
among the supreme achievements 
of the Christian mind in any age.” 

His personal character, as 
Bowie remarks, left a good many 
things to be desired. He lacked 
many of the graces that make it 
easier for one man to work with 
another. His asceticism was harsh 
in the extreme. There are few to- 
day who would care to be his dis- 
ciples at this point—and rightly 
so. 

Yet even here, as Bowie says, 
it would be a cheap mistake to 
disparage his devotion. He was 
truly one of those “moral athletes” 
who may not be very attractive 
personally but who represent a 
strong moral force that lifts all 
life to an entirely new plane of 
living. 

Jerome represents, Bowie says, 
“the unbribed soul, the manlier 
indifference, the paying our way 
by what we are or do and not by 
what we have, the right to fling 
away our life at any moment ir- 
responsibly,—the more athletic 


1 Quoted in Great Is the Company, by Violet 
Wood; Friendship Press. 
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In these days of quiz-show 
scandals and “fixes” such earnest 
devotion to high moral standards 


does make a strong appeal. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


This would be a good time to 
make a comparison of several 
translations of the Bible. This 
could be assigned to a group in ad- 
vance. If not, perhaps you can ar- 
range to have several translations 
on hand. 

The Douay Version is essential- 
ly an English translation of Je- 
rome’s Vulgate Bible. Can you 
borrow one from a Roman Catho- 
lic friend or a priest? There may 
be one in your library. (Mon- 
signor Ronald Knox has made a 
translation of the Vulgate into 
modern English, although he has 
also referred to the original Greek 
and Hebrew at certain places 
where even Jerome had not been 
completely accurate.) 

You should use the King James 
Version and the Revised Standard 
Version. Two or three of the mod- 
ern translations, in addition, 
should make enough for a good 
comparison. 

Look up several familiar pas- 
sages in the Bible, such as the 
twenty-third Psalm and the Beati- 
tudes. Ask such questions as: 
What differences do you find? Are 
these differences of essential 
meaning or only of intelligibility? 
Which version do you like the 
best? Why? Do you find that read- 
ing a familiar passage in a differ- 
ent version adds anything to your 
understanding of the passage? 

A number of modern move- 
ments have sought to gain the ad- 
vantage of the disciplined life of 
monasticism without its extreme 
asceticism. Are you familiar with 
any of them, or can you find out 
about them? 

Elton Trueblood has written of 
“The Fellowship of the Con- 
cerned” in his book Alternative to 
Futility (Harper and Brothers). 
In God’s Colony in Man’s World 
(Abingdon Press) George W. 
Webber describes the spiritual dis- 





“From The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence, by William James; Longmans, Green, and 
Company, 1915; page 368. 





trim, in short, the moral fighting 
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cipline followed by the members 
of the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish in New York City. There 
are also a number of such groups 
in Europe, of which the best 
known is probably the Iona Com- 
munity in Scotland. 

A report on one or more of 
these experiments would be worth 
while. Out of it could grow such 
a disciplined fellowship within 
your own church. 

On your time chart Jerome’s 
dates are 347-420. 


In CLOSING 


Emphasize the important place 
scholarship and study had in Je- 
rome’s life. A recent survey 
showed that 74 per cent of all 
adult Americans had read no book 
of any kind in the preceding 
month. Is the need for study in re- 
ligion limited only to the profes- 
sional scholar, or does every 
Christian have an obligation to be- 
come informed about his faith to 
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the best of his ability? Would you 
be satisfied to have the reading 
level among Christians as low as 
that among Americans as a whole? 

Emphasize also the deep dedica- 
tion that marked Jerome’s life. Do 
not let your group dismiss this 
challenge because they dislike the 
extremes to which Jerome went. 
Remind them of the evaluation 
William James made of this type 
of person. Stress the importance 
of this same sense of dedication 
among Christians today. 

Augustine’s Confessions is 
available in a Washington Square 
Press paperback edition (45 
cents). Three volumes of the “Li- 
brary of Christian Classics” are 
devoted to his writings. See the 
box on page 33 and the suggestions 
on page 42 for other resources. 
This would be the time for making 
assignments for next week’s les- 
son. Urge all the class members to 
read Bowie’s material in Adult 
Student. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


Arnold Toynbee, the great stu- 
dent of history, says that of the 
twenty-six civilizations that have 
ever existed, only ten are still 
alive. It is nothing new, then, for 
a civilization to be wrenched out 
of one way of life and into another 
utterly different way of life. In- 
deed, it is nothing new for a civi- 
lization simply to die. 

Individuals who live through 
the process, however, can hardly 
be expected to take the experi- 
ence calmly. How does a man 
react when his civilization is over- 
whelmed? Men in our own gen- 
eration have faced this situation 
as their countries have been over- 
run by foreign armies and their 
nations overthrown by revolu- 
tionary forces. 

Men’s reactions have varied 
with their characters. Some have 
fought back blindly. Some have 
given up in despair. Some—like 
Quisling in Norway—have made 
their peace with the power they 
think represents the “wave of the 
future.” Some men lay founda- 
tions on which the future will be 
built. 

This week we will study a man 
in this kind of situation. Nothing 
in his early life will prepare us for 
the kind of person Augustine 
proved to be. A self-indulgent 
youth, he eagerly took part in the 
sophisticated dissipations of his 
time with scarcely a thought in 
his head except for his own ad- 
vancement. 

Looking backward from the 
perspective of some fifteen hun- 
dred years, however, we think of 
him as one of the half dozen or so 
truly creative men of history. He 
did not live in the capital of the 
world but in an outlying province 





* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 
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on the shores of North Africa. He 
was the last great thinker in the 
Christian tradition from that 
North African territory. 

Within a couple of centuries the 
part of the world in which he had 
lived slipped behind the iron cur- 
tain of Mohammedanism. Yet the 
power of his mind and the pro- 
fundity of his religious convic- 
tion altered the course of human 
history. 

After fifteen hundred years his 
influence still is strong. One of the 
most significant revivals of the- 
ology in the last twenty-five years 
has been rooted squarely in the 
thought of this man. 

Augustine’s great significance 
for the future must not make us 
forget, however, that he was a 
man of his time. He had no hint 
that his name would live down 
through the centuries. He was 
concerned to face the problems of 
his own time as best he could. In 
facing these problems he worked 
out his thought and developed 
those qualities of character that 
have made him significant ever 
since. It is only as we reconstruct 
his life that we come to know the 
living, breathing, struggling Au- 
gustine. 

You will want to be sure to read 
carefully the material in Adult 
Student. Your church history will 
tell you more about him. 

Augustine’s Confessions is prob- 
ably available in your library. A 
paperback edition is suggested on 
page 41. His City of God is avail- 
able in the Modern Library Series 

(G74) at $2.95. An abridged ver- 
sion has also been published in the 
Doubleday Image Series (D59) 
for $1.45. Louis de Wohl has writ- 
ten a historical novel about him, 
The Restless Flame, available in 
the Doubleday Image Series 
(D93) at 85 cents. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The drama of Augustine’s in- 
ner life 
A. His early life 
B. His career in the church 
II. Augustine’s Confessions 
III. His influence in the church 
IV. An appreciation 












To BEGIN 


You may begin this lesson by 
pointing out that with this study 
of Augustine we have reached the 
end of the first major period in the 
life of the church. We began with 
Paul and watched this religious 
movement struggle to free itself 
from the Judaism within which it 
had been born and to stand on its 
own feet as an independent reli- 
gion. We have followed it as it de- 
fined itself more clearly through 
creed and canon and church or- 
ganization when heresies and 
other religions threatened to swal- 
low it. 

We have seen it spread through- 
out the Roman Empire. We have 
watched it as it became a central- 
ized religious body with its head- 
quarters in the capital of the 
world. We have seen it threatened 
by persecution, only to arrive at a 
favored position in the empire. 
We have traced the way in which 
its intellectual life was developed 
along the shores of North Africa. 

Now, with Augustine, we will 
see it as it stood on the brink of a 
new situation. During his lifetime 
Rome fell. Would this mean the 
end of the new faith? Would it be 
able to survive the death of the 
empire within which it had found 
a home? Could it build a new civi- 
lization on the ruins of the old 
one? 

From our vantage point in the 
twentieth century we know that it 
built anew again and again. But 
Augustine did not live to see this 
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happen. His life ended with a 
great question mark hanging over 
the future of the Christian church. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The drama of Augustine’s inner 
life 

A. His early life—Augustine 
was born to a Christian mother. 
Monica’s devotion has become 
world famous through her son’s 
greatness. In the early years of his 
life, however, the influences of 
Augustine’s pagan father seemed 
to count the most. 

Young Augustine had the best 
education his father could afford, 
for he was determined that his son 
should have the best possible 
chance in the world. These ambi- 
tions seemed doomed to disap- 
pointment, for Augustine’s father 
died when the lad was about six- 
teen. A wealthy neighbor, how- 
ever, came to his aid and provided 
funds that enabled him to com- 
plete his education. 

While the youthful Augustine 





may have had ambition, he did 
not distinguish himself as a bril- 
liant student. He took part in all 
kinds of student rowdyism. Ac- 
cording to the fashion of the time, 
he took a mistress while he was 
still a student, and by her he had 
a son. At this period of his life he 
came under the influence of Mani- 
chaeanism, a type of oriental mys- 
ticism described by Bowie. 

Having completed his educa- 
tion, Augustine was invited to 
stay on at the school as a teacher. 
The students he had were filled 
with the same rowdy spirit he 
himself had gloried in a few years 
previously. Somehow, however, 
this did not seem so funny as once 
it had. When an opportunity came 
to teach in Rome, Augustine took 
it eagerly, leaving town stealthily 
in an effort to get free of his 
mother. 

Once in Rome, he discovered 
that the students there had their 
own annoying habits. They would 
drop a class almost at its end, 


Augustine writing his “Confessions” 
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thereby avoiding paying the bill. 
Soon an opportunity came for him 
to go to Milan, and he moved 
again with his mistress and their 
son. Here they were joined by his 
mother. 

This move to Milan was the 
turning point of his career. At this 
time Augustine was influenced by 
the writings of Victorinus, a 
Roman teacher; and Bowie men- 
tions the influence of Pontitianus. 

Equally important was the in- 
fluence of Bishop Ambrose of 
Milan. Like Augustine a skilled 
rhetorician, Ambrose preached 
the Christian gospel with all the 
polish and persuasiveness of a 
trained Roman orator. He was a 
man of incredible courage, defy- 
ing the emperor himself when he 
felt that the emperor had been 
guilty of unchristian conduct. 
Moreover, he forced the emperor 
to admit that he had been at fault 
and to promise to reform. 

What a contrast these men were 
to Augustine! He was not able to 


control himself, let alone others. 
His fine education could not give 
him self-control. He sent his mis- 
tress away; but he soon took an- 
other. 

In this setting Augustine’s fa- 
mous conversion took place. While 
meditating in his garden, he 
seemed to hear a child’s voice cry- 
ing, “Take up and read.” Follow- 
ing this command, Augustine 
picked up his Bible and read the 
verse that was to change his life. 

B. His career in the church.— 
It is safe to say that this incident 
was but the trigger that set in ac- 
tion a process that had long been 
in preparation. He had already be- 
come disillusioned with Mani- 
chaeanism and had turned to the 
study of Christianity. He had 
been receiving instruction from 
Simplicianus, a noted Christian 
teacher. His mother, too, had been 
instrumental in gathering together 
a group of friends who often dis- 
cussed the truth of the Christian 
faith. 

What the precise influences 
were does not matter. From that 
day in the garden on, Augustine 
was a changed man. His trained 
mind, his restless spirit, and his 
sense of purpose were brought 
into focus. He gave up his teach- 
ing and retired to a quiet place, 
where he sorted out his thoughts. 

In 387 Augustine returned to 
his home town in North Africa. 
There he wanted to live out his 
life in quiet study and in deeds of 
charity. The bishop of Hippo 
recognized his great ability, how- 
ever, and ordained him to the 
priesthood, making him his assist- 
ant. When the aged bishop died, 
Augustine was elected bishop of 
Hippo in his place and served in 
that capacity for the next thirty- 
five years. 


II. Augustine’s Confessions 


By a strange paradox Augus- 
tine’s election as a bishop turned 
him to his true vocation as a 
writer. So long as he had been a 
layman, it had seemed enough to 
engage in quiet contemplation. 
Now, however, he felt a new sense 
of responsibility. He must help not 
only himself but also those who 
had been placed in his care. 
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He wrote treatises against the 
Manichaeans, in whose teachings 
he once had sought his own spirit- 
ual rest and who were still highly 
influential in North Africa. He 
wrote against the Donatists, a 
group of heretics who had come 
into prominence in that part of 
the Christian world. 

Most important, as Bowie says, 
he wrote his Confessions. This was 
really the story of his life. Seldom 
has any man set forth his spiritual 
autobiography in such a fashion. 
He analyzed the motives that had 
made him such an unruly youth 
in his student days. 

He told, for example, of one 
time when a group of students had 
gone to a pear orchard by night 
and had stripped the trees of the 
green fruit. What made us do such 
a thing? he asked. We did not 
even have the satisfaction of gorg- 
ing ourselves on the ripe fruit. 
This was pure destructiveness. 

With keen insight he remarked 
that this kind of behavior is 
unique to man. An animal will 
kill if it is hungry. Only a man 
will destroy for the sheer delight 
of doing what he ought not to do, 
laughing with glee all the while. 
There is a kind of demonic ele- 
ment in man, he thought. 

Centuries later—in our own 
day—men rediscovered this de- 
monic element in the Nazi perse- 
cution of the Jews, and psychia- 
trists talk of the irrational 
behavior of the subconscious. This 
element in us is not motivated by 
polite standards of conduct; it 
cannot be reached by conscious 
arguments; and it issues in all 
sorts of neurotic and compulsive 
behavior. 

Augustine’s Confessions, as 
Bowie says, has taken its place 

among our greatest classics of 
Christian devotion. 


III. His influence in the church 


It may be helpful for our dis- 
cussion to reverse the order in 
which Adult Student deals with 
the other major writings of Au- 
gustine. We will take up first his 
argument against Pelagius and 
then his City of God, since this 


was written in response to the : 


the fall of Rome. 








Pelagius, a monk from Britain, 
had come to Rome and had won 
considerable popularity as a 
teacher there. He taught that at 
the beginning of our lives we are 
all free and all good. As time goes 
by, we commit first one wrong 
deed and then another. Before 
long we have acquired the habit 
of committing bad deeds. At any 
moment, however, we can decide 
to do right rather than wrong. 
And the best way to avoid ever 
doing any wrong deeds is to live 
the strict, simple life of the monk. 

Augustine replied that this was 
much too simple. If sin were only 
a matter of habit, then we would 
have no need of a savior. We 
could save ourselves at any mo- 
ment we chose to do so. To follow 
Pelagius was to strike at the very 
center of Christianity. Sin must 
be a far more serious thing than 
Pelagius supposed, or God would 
never have sent the Christ to save 
us where we could not save our- 
selves. 

We first met this argument in 
Paul. Is religion the keeping of the 
law, or is it faith? 

John Wesley also faced this 
question. His Moravian friends 
emphasized faith to such an ex- 
tent that they said deeds were of 
no consequence. They believed in 
being absolutely “quiet.” This was 
too much for the practical-minded 
Wesley. He insisted that deeds are 
a part of Christianity but that 
they are the fruit of faith. By 
themselves deeds do not count. 

This argument has continued 
to the present day. Maintaining 
the proper balance between the 
two views is never easy. 

Augustine’s other great work 
was his City of God. All human 
life, he said, is organized into 
two communities. One is_ the 
community of power. In a world 
such as ours, power is indispen- 
sable. The state must have police 
power, for example, if it is to 
maintain justice between rival 
groups in the community. 

Power has a blind spot, how- 
ever. It is interested in maintain- 
ing itself as well as in maintaining 
justice. In its effort to maintain 

itself, it commits injustice. At last 
the injustice outweighs the justice, 
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and the center of power is de- 
stroyed. This is the reason for the 
fall of Rome, he declared. 

The other city is the community 
of love. It is held together only 
by the love its members have for 
one another. This community is 
the church. It is so powerful that 
it cannot be destroyed. 

Augustine was careful not to 
identify the church organization 
with the city of God. There are 
persons within the church who 
are motivated by ambition rather 
than by love. There are persons 
outside it for whom love is the law 
of life. The church as it actually 
exists is only a pale reflection of 
the true church. 

Nevertheless, there are these 
two cities. The city of the world is 
doomed to destruction. The city of 
God is destined for eternal life. 


IV. An appreciation 


Bowie points out that both of 
Augustine’s major ideas had a 
double result. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church of the Middle Ages 
claimed that it controlled faith and 
all its benefits. It set up a system 
of indulgences and penances that 
had no relationship to living faith. 
People felt that if they obeyed the 
church and followed its rules, they 
would receive all the benefits of 
faith. 

Religion became mechanical in- 
stead of vital. It became a matter 
of deeds instead of faith. What had 
begun as Augustinianism wound 
up as Pelagianism. Martin Luther, 
says Bowie, returned to the true 
spirit of Augustine. 

Similarly, the church forgot 
Augustine’s warning that there 
are persons within the church who 
do not belong to the city of God. 
The church claimed that it was 
the city of God and had the right 
to demand obedience from princes 
and kings, since they belonged to 
the city of the world. 

This led to an ever more arro- 
gant attitude on the part of the 
leaders of the church, until the 
church became little more than a 
community ruled by ambition and 
pride. It then came under the 
same judgment as did the city of 
the world and was overthrown in 
the Protestant Reformation. 


Would it be fair to say that 
when men remember all of Augus- 
tine’s thought they are true to the 
Christian faith? When they em- 
phasize only a part of his thought, 
do they misrepresent the Christian 
faith? Certainly we ought not to 
blame Augustine because other 
men did not treat his ideas fairly. 
Also we should remember that 
the Protestant Reformation began 
when Martin Luther discovered 
the full meaning of what Augus- 
tine had said. 

In Augustine we see one of the 
few truly great men of the Chris- 
tian church and of all time. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Augustine, like Paul, speaks to 
our age. For this reason modern 
theology has been marked by a 
renewed appreciation of both 
men. Can your group discover 
why this is so? 

Do you think the answer lies in 
the fact that both men started 
with a profound sense of spiritual 
dissatisfaction? Would it be fair 
to say that Paul’s problem was 
one of personal dissatisfaction? 

This element was certainly 
present in Augustine. He was 
dismayed to learn that Bishop 
Ambrose was quite as good a 
rhetorician as he; but Ambrose 
had found a cause to serve, while 


' Augustine had not. Does your 


group think that Augustine’s 
discontent was more than per- 
sonal? Do you see any parallels 
between the fall of Rome and our 
struggle against communism? 

How does the group feel about 
the great debate between Pelagius 
and Augustine? What is the re- 
lationship between one’s religious 
faith and one’s moral life? Is 
Christianity simply a matter of 
keeping rules? How shall we find 
the creativity to deal with new 
problems, for which no rules have 
yet been established? Do rules 
have any place at all in the Chris- 
tian life? Luther has been credited 
with saying, “Love God, and do as 
you please.” Would this be an 
adequate guide for living? What 
will really please us if we love 
God? 

What does the group think of 
Augustine’s description of the two 


cities? Why is it so difficult to keep 
a proper balance in the Christian 
life? Can we avoid the danger of 
emphasizing only one side of 
Augustine’s thought? Do you see 
any relationship between our 
democratic system of checks and 
balances in government and 
Augustine’s insight that power 
left to itself will become unjust? 

On your time chart Augustine’s 
dates are 354-430. 


In CLOSING 


The two things that deserve 
emphasis in Augustine’s life are 
his personal struggle for spiritual 
peace and his immeasurable con- 
tribution to Christian thought. 
The personal side of his life is 
beautifully summed up in the 
familiar quotation, “Thou hast 
made us for thyself, and restless 
is our heart until it comes to rest 
in thee.” 

Augustine’s intellectual contri- 
bution has been well summarized 
by Bowie. It may be that Augus- 
tine himself did not quite succeed 
in harmonizing all the facets of 
his thought. This may explain 
why it has been easy for later 
men to seize upon only a part of 
what he said and feel that they 
had what was really important in 
his thinking. But it is not possible 
to take from him his genius as one 
of the truly great thinkers of the 
faith. 

Save a few minutes to survey 
this series of lessons as a whole. 
We have watched the living flame 
of faith as it was passed from 
heart to heart across almost five 
hundred years. 

At times the flame flickered 
and nearly disappeared. It was 
all but quenched by those who 
claimed to be its friends. Its ene- 
mies almost blew it out. Still, we 
saw it burning bright and clear 
in Paul at the beginning of our 
story. Augustine fed fresh fuel to 
the flame as he looked out upon a 
darkening world. It is our glad 
testimony that the flame still 
burns in us. 

This series of lessons has shown 
us how precious a flame it is and 
at how great a cost it was handed 
on from age to age. May we hold 
it high. 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES @ UNIT V: THE MEANING 
OF CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP js 
QUARTERLY, ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


USE WITH WESLEY 


A Test of Discipleship 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 13. This treat- 
ment deals with the portions 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


Joun 13:1-5, 12-17, 34-35 


The account of the Last Supper 
in this Gospel omits most of the 
material so familiar to us through 
the first three Gospels. It does, 
however, give us additional mate- 
rial that is of great value. Only in 
this Gospel do we find the story of 
the foot washing. This is a sort of 
acted parable. It is a dramatic 
presentation of the doctrine that 
the Son of man came among men 
as one who serves. It is also a 
dramatic challenge to us to imi- 
tate Christ in service to others. 

Although there is little in the 
story to suggest it, some inter- 
preters believe the disciples had 
special need of such a lesson at 
this time. It is supposed that they 
had again been arguing over 
which would be greatest in the 
Kingdom (Mark 9:34; Luke 22: 
24). If this surmise is correct, Je- 
sus was breaking down attitudes 
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that would have offered little re- 
ception for his new command- 
ment. 

Verse 1. The Last Supper, ac- 
cording to this Gospel, was not 
the Passover meal but one eaten 
before the feast began. This fits 
in with the refusal of Jesus’ ac- 
cusers to enter the praetorium the 
next day lest they become defiled 
and be excluded from sharing in 
the Passover (18:28) and with the 
request that the death of Jesus 
and the thieves be hastened so 
the high Sabbath—in which Sab- 
bath and Passover fell on the 
same day—would not be dese- 
crated (19:31). 

The supper was probably a 
simple fellowship meal. Such 
meals were eaten by groups of as- 
sociates, such as a teacher and his 
pupils, in preparation for the 
Passover, which was a family 
affair. 

Although the time of his Pas- 
sion was rapidly approaching, 
Jesus was complete master of the 
situation. He “knew that his hour 
had come to depart.” He knew 
that he was going “to the Father.” 
The inner struggle had been won. 
Now he could be neither taken 
unawares nor defeated in his pur- 
pose. 

“His hour” refers to his death. 








The hour was at hand. The time 
of public work had passed. The 
time that remained he devoted to 
“his own,” the little band he had 
gathered about him. 

He was leaving them “in the 
world” to face its problems and 
carry on his work. They needed 
everything he could do for them, 
so he gave them his love. He 
“loved them to the end” despite all 
their shortcomings and failures. 

Verse 2. It was “during supper” 
that Judas missed his last oppor- 
tunity. The great lesson Jesus 
acted out before him was lost 
upon him. He had already made 
his decision “in [his] heart.” The 
details were still to be worked 
out, but he had given in to evil. 

Verses 4-5. Jesus rose from his 
place at the table to perform a 
duty usually assigned to a slave. 
It was customary for a slave to 
pass behind those who reclined at 
table and wash the dust of the 
streets from their feet. Courtesy 
required that this be done before 
the meal started. It had not been 
done. None of the disciples offered 
to do it although all the necessary 
equipment—basin, water, and 
towel—had been provided. Appar- 
ently each disciple felt such a 
humble service to be beneath him. 

Verses 12-15. Having completed 
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the foot washing, Jesus removed 
any doubt as to why he had done 
it. It was an example the disciples 
were to remember and _ follow. 
They had seen their Master hum- 
ble himself to do a menial service 
for them. They were to follow him 
through humble-mindedness and 
mutual service. 

Such imitation of Christ is cen- 
tral to true discipleship. With him 
as model and goal his followers 
should grow into his character and 
his spirit. This they can do by 
serving one another. 

Verse 16. If they become Christ- 
like, they become Godlike. “He 
who is sent” is like him “who sent 
him.” 

Verse 17. Knowing what to do 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson begins a new unit 
in the series based on the Gospel 
of John. Its title is “The Meaning 
of Christian Discipleship.” This 
unit aims to help adults under- 
stand the meaning of Christian 
discipleship as it is described in 
John’s Gospel and to encourage 
adults to become Christ’s disciples. 

The first lesson is entitled “A 
Test of Discipleship.” Its purpose 
is to confront adults with the tests 
that identify true disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

This is the third Sunday in Lent. 
It would be well to find out from 
the city librarian, if you can, the 
main kinds of books being read 
during Lent. You might even ask 
the librarian to arrange for a 
Lenten reading display. People 
are so in the habit of filling their 
minds with television programs, 
items from the newspaper, and 
light novels that Christ does not 
have a fair chance. God himself 
cannot give us a rich experience 
at Easter unless we prepare our 
hearts and minds for that experi- 
ence. 

Read carefully Quimby’s treat- 
ment of the lesson in Wesley 
Quarterly and Webb’s treatment 
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is not enough. The blessing comes 
in doing it. Those who know and 
do are the fortunate ones. They 
share with the One who gave both 
the teaching and the example. 
Verses 34-35. Jesus had just told 
his disciples that he was to leave 
them. In departing he was leaving 
upon them a mark that would 
both distinguish them from the 
world and make them his wit- 
nesses to the world. This mark 
was the self-giving love they 
would show for one another. 
Such love was the outcome of 
the love Jesus had shown for 
them. It would resemble his love. 
Such unselfish and generous indi- 
viduals would be marked men. 
People would recognize that they 
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had been with Jesus and that they 
belonged to him. 

The new commandment was 
new in its clarity. It had been 
foreshadowed in earlier religious 
teachings. Here it had been de- 
clared and set with the other great 
rules for righteous living. To the 
Ten Commandments had been 
added an eleventh—“Thou shalt 
love.” 

It was new also in that the na- 
ture of this love had been demon- 
strated to the disciples. They 
knew its depth and its breadth. 
They had felt its power. It was the 
love they had found in Jesus. 

Discipleship calls for likeness. 
The test of one’s discipleship is 
the measure of his love of others. 





in Adult Student. Study also The 
International Lesson Annual and 
Epworth Notes. Examine the 
Scripture with the aid of The In- 
terpreter’s Bible. Other resources 
are listed in the box on page 49. 

Approved audio-visual materi- 
als related to this unit are sug- 
gested in the current Forecast 

(available free from any Cokes- 
bury store). These must, of 
course, be ordered well in ad- 
vance. 

A number of hymns may be re- 
lated to this lesson. Two examples 
in The Methodist Hymnal are 
“Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 
(233) and “Love Divine, All 
Loves Excelling” (372). 

I hope you start studying the 
lesson early in the week. Observe 
the people from your community, 
from your church, and from your 
class. Do they impress you in 
terms of Christian discipleship? 
Meditate on this topic; apply the 
lesson to yourself. Then teach it to 
your class both by precept and by 
example. 

Two articles in this issue of 
Aputt TEACHER can be of partic- 
ular help to you. On pages 8-10 is 
“Learn to Listen to Learn to 
Teach,” by Gregg Phifer. In this 
article Dr. Phifer explains the im- 
portance of listening as a means of 
understanding what people really 


think and suggests ways in which 
you can do this listening. Peter J. 
Hampton’s article, “Toward a Ma- 
ture Sense of Belonging,” appear- 
ing on pages 11-13, can give you 
an understanding of some deep 
needs of your class members. The 
insights offered in these articles 
will help you become a more ef- 
fective teacher. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. Scriptural background 

. “He loved them to the end” 
. “During supper” 

. Two methods 

. Two tests 

. Do you pass the test? 


se4d8xW 


To BEGIN 


If the class has a Lenten study 
project, you may ask for a report 
on it. You may even give your 
testimony on your own program 
of Lenten reading. 

Remind the class that the les- 
sons for this whole quarter are 
based on the Gospel of John. Re- 
view some of the topics and sym- 
bolism in the unit just completed. 
Then introduce the new unit and 
state its purpose. 

Relate this particular lesson to 
the one for last Sunday. We 
studied then “The Challenge of 
the Cross.” Our subject now is “A 
Test of Discipleship.” 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The background Scripture for 
this lesson is John 13. Here begins 
John’s story of the Passion of our 
Lord. The story is told in chapters 
13 through 19. (You may wish to 
suggest that the class make a com- 
parative study of the Passion sto- 
ries in John and in the Synoptic 
Gospels.) 

Three incidents are included in 
the printed passages. The first de- 
scribes Jesus’ courtesy and humil- 
ity as he washed his disciples’ feet. 
That this foot washing was a sign 
is evident in the second portion of 
Scripture, in which Jesus urged 
the disciples to follow his example. 

(This does not necessarily require 
modern Christians to wash one 
another’s feet. Rather, it urges 
them to be courteous, humble, and 
loving.) 

In the third portion, which in- 
cludes the memory selection, Je- 
sus set forth a test of discipleship. 
What was this test? How nearly 
do we meet it? The remainder of 
this lesson considers Jesus’ exam- 








ple and teaching as a test for our 
own loyalty. 


II. “He loved them to the end” 


Paul wrote, in Romans 8, that 
nothing can separate us from “the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” The disciples found it that 
way. For his love would take no 
refusal, accept no defeat. 

Verse 2 shows that even treach- 
ery does not destroy Jesus’ love. 
How often the disciples had mis- 
understood; how often they had 
failed! Nevertheless, Jesus still 
loved them. Consider here Webb’s 
topics, “How Christ Loved” and 
“Love That Gives and Forgives.” 


III. “During supper” 


This quotation is from verse 2. 
The King James Version suggests 
that supper was ended. I prefer 
the rendering of the Revised 
Standard Version. 

Webb and Quimby both discuss 
the custom behind the washing of 
the disciples’ feet. In those days 
a host would wash the feet of his 
guests, just as in our day a host 


The bowl and towel symbolize Jesus’ washing of the disciples’ feet. 








may hang up their coats. Author- 
ities suppose that the disciples 
usually took turns washing the 
dust from the sandaled feet of the 
little brotherhood. 

On this night, of all nights, how- 
ever, no one volunteered for this 
menial task. The disciples had 
probably been debating their re- 
spective claims in the: coming 
Kingdom and were filled with bit- 
terness and rivalry. The atmos- 
phere may have become such that 
Jesus could no longer endure it. 
He evidently felt that something 
had to be done to save the situa- 


tion. 
Jesus’ dramatic action inter- 
rupted the meal. The group 


watched silently. Imagine yourself 
as one of them. Finally Simon 
Peter, who was usually a ready 
spokesman for the group, broke 
the silence. He was so ashamed 
and overwhelmed that he at first 
refused to allow Jesus to wash his 
feet. But Jesus’ response led him 
to accept this service. 
Commentators also suggest a 
second possible reason for Jesus’ 
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washing the feet of the disciples. 
He wanted to show Judas his love 
in one last effort to keep him from 
going through with the plans he 
had apparently already made. 
Later Jesus gave Judas the first 
sop, a symbol of honor. 

Nevertheless, Jesus recognized 
that Judas was a person and had 
the right to be wrong. (Undoubt- 
edly, if John or Peter had known 
that Judas was going out to be- 
tray Jesus, they would have re- 
strained Judas when he started to 
leave.) 

Someone may say that Judas 
was predestined to betray Christ. 
However, such New Testament 
passages as Mark 14:21 hold him 
personally responsible for his ac- 
tion. This judgment can be justi- 
fied only if Judas made his choice 
of his own free will. 


IV. Two methods 


Jesus used two main methods in 
trying to get across to the disciples 
his mission and his message. The 
first of these was the method of 
example. Setting an example 
sometimes involves a moral pose, 
but Jesus simply tried to show 
his spirit to the disciples. Unless 
they knew what his spirit was 
and would allow this spirit to be- 
come incarnate in their lives, they 
would be unfit to carry on his 
work. 

The other method, as shown in 
his whole life but in no instance 
better than this one, was the way 
of suffering and creative love. This 
situation seemed unbearable, as 
our situations so often seem. But 
he knew there is no victory with- 
out sacrifice. Suffering should not 
be endured simply for'the sake of 
suffering, but it should not be 
shunned if it promotes the cause. 



































































































V. Two tests 





This Scripture passage is John’s 
account of the Last Supper. It is 
as close as he comes to reporting 
the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

The service of Holy Communion 
is the most significant service the 
church sponsors. How tragic that 
Christians are so often divided in 
regard to this service! We can sing 
together, pray together, work to- 

















Recommended Resources * 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8; Abingdon Press; $8.75 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press; regular, $8.75; 


indexed, $10 


The Gospel of John, by G. H. C. Macgregor (“The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary” series); Harper and Brothers; $3.50 
The Fourth Gospel and the Later Epistles, by John Knox; Abingdon 


Press, 1945; $1.50 


The Message of the Fourth Gospel, by Eric L. Titus; Abingdon 


Press, 1957; $3.50 


Reading the Gospel of John, by James P. Berkeley; Judson Press, 


1958; $3.75 


The Gospel of John, Volumes 1 and 2, by William Barclay (“The 
Daily Study Bible” series); The Westminster Press; $2.50 each 





* These books may be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 





gether, but we must go our sep- 
arate ways for this holy sacra- 
ment. How wonderful if Christ 
could gird himself and wash away 
our differences so that all might 
commune at the same table! 

Jesus’ tests for discipleship did 
not have to do with ritual or the 
questions of transubstantiation or 
consubstantiation. The tests were, 
in effect, these two: lowly service 
and holy love. Quimby gives an 
interesting discussion of these two 
tests. 

To pass the first test one must 
imitate Christ, not necessarily in 
washing his friends’ feet but in 
being willing to engage in menial 
tasks to serve his fellow men. 

The second test, that of holy 
love, is set forth in the memory 
selection. It is a new command- 
ment: to love as Christ loved. 
What did this commandment 
mean to the first disciples? 

Jesus went on to suggest that all 
men would recognize them as his 
disciples “if you have love for one 
another.” Love is the supreme 
motive. 

Recall Paul’s emphasis upon 
love as the more excellent way in 
his discussion of worship in 1 
Corinthians 12 through 14. Im- 
manuel Kant, a great teacher of 
ethics, said that nothing is un- 
qualifiedly good except good 
will; but for Kant this good will 
was determined by. reason. For 
Christ this creative good will was 
motivated, determined, and sus- 
tained by love. 

Some may say, “It is better to 


have good will determined by 
reason than by such an unstable 
emotion as love.” But the love 
that was in Christ is stable; it lasts 
as long as life lasts. 


VI. Do you pass the test? 


This puts the topic of the lesson 
in question form. A person may 
hesitate to answer Yes, but the 
class members should at least ask 
themselves the question. 

How many people do you know 
whom you think of as passing the 
test of discipleship? Christians 
have become so much like people 
of the world that it is often hard 
to tell which is which. 

In an article in The Saturday 
Evening Post (July 23, 1960) en- 
titled “The Religious Traditions 
of Our Nation,” Reinhold Nie- 
buhr expressed concern that our 
competition with the Communist 
world is “a debate not between 
material and spiritual goals, but 
a debate as to whether ‘godly’ 
materialists have been more suc- 
cessful than ‘atheistic’ material- 
ists.” 

What does Christian America 
have that the Russians do not 
have besides more cars, more tele- 
vision sets, more bathtubs? The 
Russians claim they will soon 
have these material things. Are 
the Russian people, perhaps be- 
cause they are forced to, sacrific- 
ing more to propagandize their 
ideas than we are willing to do to 
evangelize with ours? 

The daily Bible reading for Fri- 
day is from 1 John 3:11-18. In it 
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the writer says, “We know that 
we have passed out of death into 
life, because we love the breth- 
ren.” There is also this admoni- 
tion, “Little children, let us not 
love in word or speech but in deed 
and in truth.” Pitirim Sorokin, a 
long-time professor at Harvard, 
has said that religion has become 
too much a way of speaking rather 
than a way of living. 

Another fine poem from The 
Methodist Hymnal suitable for 
this lesson is by John Greenleaf 
Whittier: “We May Not Climb the 
Heavenly Steeps” (120). The last 
stanza reads: 


O Lord and Master of us all: 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway, we hear Thy 

call, 
We test our lives by Thine! 


There are many tests we might 
apply, but in this lesson our con- 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Because we usually speak of 
love in romantic terms, we often 
fail to deal with it in practical 
form. Christian love is not a 
mystery so much as it is a disci- 
pline. It is not so much an emo- 
tion as it is a way of life supported 
by strong feelings of a positive 
nature. 

If we break love up into its con- 
stituent parts, we come closer to 
understanding its real meaning. 

One of the constituent qualities 
of love is patience, not as a kind 
of martyrdom but as a form of 
understanding. We are an im- 
patient people, quick to act and 
expecting others to react quickly. 
Often we cut off the tender 
growth edge of love by our im- 
patience. 

Another constituent of love is 
that it is self-giving rather than 








Dr. Jackson is pastor of the Mamaro- 
neck Methodist Church, Mamaroneck, 


New York. 
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cern has been primarily with the 
test of willingness to engage in 
lowly service and that of manifest- 
ing holy love and creative good 
will. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Here are some questions for 
buzz groups or for general class 
discussion: 

1. What is a test? What tests 
would you suggest for determin- 
ing whether or not one is Chris- 
tian? 

2. What are some modern ex- 
amples of the kind of self-seeking 
exemplified by the disciples? 

3. How can we as individuals, 
as a class, and as a church learn 
to live more fully according to 
Jesus’ “new commandment” to 
love one another? 

4. What tasks today call for the 
kind of humble service Jesus 
exemplified as he washed the dis- 
ciples’ feet? What difference does 
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self-seeking. Yet with the econ- 
omy of spiritual law it has more 
of itself as it gives more of itself to 
others. 

Love is a positive attitude of 
mind. It is not suspicious, queru- 
lous, or domineering. It has the 
kind of confidence that can wait 
for things to grow rather than 
pulling them up by the roots to 
see why they are not growing 
faster. 

Love and justice are insep- 
arably bound together. No one 
can truly love who denies the 
processes of justice; and even 
though the unjust claim that they 
love, their claims are weak be- 
cause they do not seek for others 
what they would seek for their 
own. 

Christian love is shown in little 
things like courtesy and a will- 
ingness to give credit where 
credit is due rather than to seek 
for recognition at the expense of 
others’ labor. 

This kind of love never feels 
good about anything that is bad. 
It has no enemies, so it cannot en- 
joy the suffering even of enemies. 


Christian love make in the way 
one performs such service? 

5. What is the difference be- 
tween Christianity as “a way of 
speaking” and Christianity as “a 
way of living”? Which is it for 
you? 








In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly, sum- 
marizing the main points. Remind 
the class again of the topic, “A 
Test of Discipleship.” Hold up at 





































least the two tests of willingness y 
to engage in lowly service and an 1 
attitude of holy love. Pp 
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Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 14 through 16. 
This treatment deals with the 
portions printed in the students’ 
periodicals. 


JoHN 14:1, 15-27 


In chapter 13 Jesus had told the 
disciples that he would soon 
leave them (13:33). He had also 

























; told them that one of them would 
ne betray him (13:21) and that an- 
i & other would deny him (13:38). 
It is little wonder that they were 
troubled. They faced the future 
without his guidance and his love. 
To their disturbed hearts Jesus 
communicated his own calm as- 
surance. He, too, had been 
troubled. He had overcome the 
ive — sweeping doubts, and the struggle 
90d BH had been won. God’s will was 
good, no matter where it led. 
and In one of the longest speeches 
nds § recorded in this Gospel Jesus 
ans promised continued support and 
cal § help to his followers. This help 
ted. § would be personal. He would be 
s of & with them. 
pans Chapters 14 through 16 in- 
and: @ clude several promises of the 
; ad- & presence of the Holy Spirit. In the 
that § realization of that Presence the 
dom § disciples would find the continuing 
pbed presence of Jesus. He is always 
spon @ and everywhere available to those 
. oul B who believe. 
may @ Verse 1. Jesus calmed the minds 
and hearts of his disciples. They 
It tof had been disturbed by the an- 





nouncement of his departure (13: 
33). He had made them aware of 
his impending betrayal, death, 
and separation from them. He had 
been through the same troubling 
thoughts, but he knew the out- 
tome would be victorious. This as- 
surance he passed on to his be- 
wildered followers. 

He told them that comfort would 
tome by faith—belief in God and 


















































belief in him. If they would be- 
lieve that God rules all things and 
that his will is both great and 
good, they would accept his de- 
mands without fear or question. 
If they would believe in Jesus and 
in what he had taught them and 
shown them, they would face the 
dark hours as he faced them. Be- 
lieving in him, they would rely 
more fully upon God. 

Verse 15. The mark of disciple- 
ship would be obedience to the 
commandment that they love one 
another with a Christlike love. 

Verse 16. For those who met the 
test there would be help. Jesus 
would intercede for them, and the 
Father would send “another 
Counselor.” This Counselor would 
take Jesus’ place in their lives, 
comforting and guiding them. 

The Greek word translated 
“Counselor” in the Revised 
Standard Version is rendered in 
the King James Version as “Com- 
forter.” The newer translation 
more clearly conveys the original 
meaning, for the older word has 
lost some of the meaning it had 
when it was first used. To us it 
means consolation and tenderness. 
To earlier readers it carried the 
meaning that “Counselor” holds 
for us. The Spirit that God sends 
not only consoles us; he also 
rouses and challenges us. 

The word “another” likens him 
to Jesus. We can expect from him 
what we saw in the Master— 
strength and courage as well as 
patience and sympathy. 

The Counselor would be differ- 
ent from Jesus in one important 
respect. Jesus had been bound by 
the limitations of his humanity. 
His life on earth, his physical 
presence, was transitory. His dis- 
ciples would soon be deprived of 
it. But the Counselor would be 
with them forever. 
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Verse 17. Jesus called the Coun- 
selor “the Spirit of truth,” for he 
shared God's nature and would 
be sent by God. Jesus. the incar- 
nate Word, had brought grace 
and truth (1:17). Jesus had pro- 
claimed that he was the truth 
(14:6). This other representative 
of God would embody the same 
qualities. 

As the Word was rejected when 
he came to his own, so this Coun- 
selor would be bypassed by many 
of those to whom he could mean 
light and life. “The world.” domi- 
nated by error, could not discern 
what God sent or understand 
what he did. Those who followed 
Jesus’ commandment and _ prac- 
ticed his kind of love would know 
the truth. The truth would dwell 
within them and direct their lives. 

Verse 18. In addition to the 
Counselor, the disciples were to. 
have the presence of Jesus him- 
self. The two promises, that of 
sending another Counselor and 
that of returning to them, merge 
into each other. In the presence 
of the Spirit they would know the 
spiritual presence of Christ. 

Verse 19. In “a little while,” 
after the Resurrection, Jesus. 
would be gone as far as the world 
was concerned. His physical pres- 
ence would no longer be available 
to men. But his disciples would 
see him when he was no longer 
visible to their eyes. They would 
live in daily communion with him. 

Verses 20-21. Jesus imparts 
eternal life to those who believe. 
Those who enter that life enter 
the very union that exists between 
the Father and the Son. Those 
who unite with Jesus also unite 
with the Father because Jesus and 
the Father are already one. 

This mystical union comes to 
those who keep the command- 
ments of love. Obedience and love: 
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are the requirements for enter- 
ing the divine fellowship. 

Verses 22-24. This Judas is one 
of the more obscure disciples. He 
rarely appears as prominently as 
he does here. He is usually iden- 
tified with Thaddaeus or Lebbaeus 
in Matthew’s list of the apostles 
(Matthew 10:3; compare Mark 
3:18). He asked the obvious ques- 
tion as to how Jesus would be 
seen by some and not by others. 
The answer was that the spiritual 
presence of Jesus is discerned 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fourth Sunday in 
Lent. If your church or class has 
a Lenten study, consider it in 
making your preparation. 

Relate this lesson to the rest of 
the series on John. This lesson on 
“Christ Is With Us” is an excel- 
lent one during Lent or even for 
Easter. 

Last week the topic was “A 
Test of Discipleship.” If we pass 
that test, then surely Christ is 
with us. If we fail to pass the test, 
Christ is still with us, but we are 
not sensitive to his presence. 

The background Scripture for 
this week is longer than usual. I 
hope you will read all of it. 

The order of these chapters 
raises a problem. Chapter 14 ends 
with “Rise, let us go hence”; yet 
it is followed by the rich discourse 
in chapters 15 and 16. 

Some have supposed that Jesus 
continued his discussion as the 
group walked to the Mount of 
Olives. This seems unlikely, how- 
ever, because of the narrow Jeru- 
salem alleys, the steep descent to 
the Kidron brook, and the sharp 
climb up the other side of the 
valley. And once they had reached 
the garden, Jesus’ concern was to 
draw from the Father the spiritual 
strength he needed to face the 
hours ahead. 

Because of these difficulties 
some scholars have suggested 
that these chapters may be out of 
order and that we should rear- 
range them and read 16, 15, and 

14 (or 15, 16, and 14). This would 
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only through love and obedience. 
It is available to all, but only those 
who are prepared recognize it. 

Verses 25-26. The opportunity 
for oral teaching would end with 
Jesus’ departure. But the Coun- 
selor would continue his work, re- 
calling to the disciples the teach- 
ings they had forgotten and help- 
ing them understand what seemed 
obscure. He would come in Jesus’ 
name, sent by the Father to act 
with the authority that Jesus had 
had in his earthly life. 


LEADER'S HELPS I BOND FLEMING 


put all the conversation in the 
upper room and conclude it with 
the words “Rise, let us go 
hence.” 

It may seem at first that we 
should not try to rearrange the 
Scriptures. But I would like to 
suggest that you try reading the 
chapters in the new order and see 
if their message isn’t clearer. 

The purpose of this lesson is to 
proclaim Christ as present with 
us and to proclaim the availability 
of divine forgiveness to restore us 
and of divine strength to sustain 
us. What an opportunity! May it 
thrill you as I thrill for you. 

In addition to the usual re- 
sources—Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, The International Les- 
son Annual, Epworth Notes— 
there is a whole section in The 
Methodist Hymnal, 172 through 
183, on “The Holy Spirit.” You 
may also find other hymns appro- 
priate to this wonderful lesson. 

From time to time in this series 
I have suggested as a resource the 
daily newspaper. Read it in the 
perspective of this lesson or in the 
light of these questions: What had 
Christ to do with this item of 
news or with this editorial? Was 
he present? Was his presence ac- 
knowledged? Was his spirit ac- 
cepted and manifested? Such a 
study may help you see the rele- 
vance of this lesson for our day 
and give you added incentive to 
proclaim the Christ who is with 
us. 
I first outlined this lesson in 
terms of great Scripture verses 


Verse 27. This verse returns to 
the theme of verse 1. The legacy 
Jesus left was peace. The disciples 
would face trouble, but they 
would meet it with assurance. Je- 
sus shared with those who loved 
him the deep inner peace that he 
had found for himself. This was 
not the type of peace that the 
world gives and takes away. It 
Was sure, and it was permanent. 
Those who had it would no longer 
be afraid, no matter how difficult 
the future. 
















from chapters 14 through 16, but 
then I decided to follow the gen- 
eral outline of Webb’s treatment 
in Adult Student. You may find it 
more suitable to follow Quimby’s 
treatment in Wesley Quarterly or 
to build your own outline, per- 
haps using some of your favorite 
verses from these chapters. 











TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Christ’s continuing presence 
III. What the Holy Spirit does 
IV. The Holy Spirit and _ the 
church 
The Holy Spirit in my life 







V. 






To BEGIN 


Greet the class on this fourth 
Sunday in Lent. Find out what 
has been done regarding the Len- 
ten study. 

Relate this lesson to the series 
and especially to the lesson for 
last Sunday on “A Test of Dis- 
cipleship.” Those who pass this 
test have the assurance that Christ 
is with them. Point out to the 
class the aim of the lesson as sug- 
gested in “Preparing to Teach.” 











How To PROCEED 


I. Scriptural background 

The scriptural background in- 
cludes three chapters from John— 
14, 15, and 16. These chapters rep- 
resent some of the richest material 
in the whole Bible. It has bee 
said that they provide a summary 
of the gospel. 

The printed Scripture comes 
from John 14 and includes verse 
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that are read perhaps as often 
as any other Scripture in time of 
tragedy and need, with the possi- 
ble exception of Psalms 23 and 
Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection 
in 1 Corinthians 15. 

The first verse in the printed 
Scripture is an effort on Jesus’ 
part to console the troubled hearts 
of the disciples. The last verse of 
the printed Scripture repeats this 
theme. 

As you read these verses—in 
fact, all three of these chapters— 
you will doubtless be impressed 
with the conditional character of 
Jesus’ statements. Note the fre- 
quency of if’s. In a certain sense 
Christ has placed the responsibil- 
ity upon us. Christ wants to be 
with us if we will let him. 


Il. Christ’s continuing presence 


For some months and years 
Christ had lived with the disciples 
and proclaimed himself to them as 
the way, the truth, and the life. 
As Webb suggests, these chapters 
undoubtedly include many direct 
quotes from Jesus. But they in- 
clude also meditations and inter- 
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pretations on the part of the 
disciples and the writer of the 
Gospel. 

These chapters were written 
out of the disciples’ own experi- 
ences. They had experienced the 
living Christ. Jesus had told them 
that it was to their advantage that 
he go away. He had been with 
them in the flesh, but he would 
come to them in the Spirit. 

When this Gospel was written, 
the church was troubled because 
Christ had not returned as they 
expected. The Fourth Evangelist 
dealt with this question by relat- 
ing Christ’s resurrection and re- 
turn to the abiding presence of the 
Spirit. Christ had returned al- 
ready but in the Spirit rather than 
physically. How greatly has this 
understanding enriched our faith! 


III. What the Holy Spirit does 


What is meant by “the Spirit of 
truth,” and what is its relation to 
the Holy Spirit? They seem to 
be the same in verses 16 and 17. 

Why do we find it difficult to 
receive the Spirit of truth? A 
partial answer lies in our sense 
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limitations. We can’t see the 
Spirit; we can’t hear the Spirit. 

Another reason, and perhaps a 
stronger one, is that we don’t want 
the Spirit because the Spirit con- 
victs us of our wrong and would 
lead us in the right. We often want 
to pray, “Thy kingdom come—but 
not now.” 

Jesus told the disciples that the 
coming of the Spirit would con- 
stitute his own return. “I will 
come to you.” 

Can the Holy Spirit do for us to- 
day what he did for the disciples? 
I believe he can, but we must still 
meet the conditions. We must be 
in the Spirit—that is, willing to 
let the Spirit control, willing to do 
the Spirit’s bidding. 

Paul experienced the witness of 
the Spirit. He wrote about this to 
the Romans (8:15-16). The wit- 
ness of the Spirit was one of the 
emphases of John Wesley and so 
of Methodism. 


IV. The Holy Spirit and the 
church 


The church is a fellowship of 
the redeemed; its purpose is to 
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extend the redemptive fellowship. 
It is a fellowship of discipline, of 
study, and of worship. It is a fel- 
lowship possessed of and directed 
by the Spirit. 

Webb reminds us of the found- 
ing of the church as reported in 
Acts 2:1: “They were all to- 
gether in one place.” Surely 
Christ was in their midst to bless 
them and empower them for serv- 
ice. They expected great things of 
Christ, and they attempted great 
things for him. 

In reading Acts one is impressed 
by how often the Holy Spirit 
seemed to take over, to direct, to 
control. For example, note the be- 
ginning of the missionary move- 
ment, Acts 13:2. The early church 
was a Spirit-filled church. 

A Spirit-filled church today 
would be a growing church, a giv- 
ing church, a usable church, a 
useful church, a redemptive fel- 
lowship. You may wish to read at 
this time the poem by Henry 
Tweedy, “O Spirit of the Living 
God” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
182). 


V. The Holy Spirit in my life 


Consider here Webb’s person- 
al testimony about God’s presence 
in his life. Quimby speaks of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in accus- 
ing the church as well as in com- 
forting and counseling. 

Quimby discusses the fruit- 
bearing character of those who are 
in the Spirit. What does he set 
forth as the conditions of bearing 
fruit? 

Jesus urged individuals to abide 
in him, that he might abide in 
them (John 15:4-7). We often 
use the poem “Abide With Me” in 


Some observations on this les- 
gon’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


One of the leading psychothera- 
pists of our country was in the 
hospital suffering from an exceed- 
ingly painful ailment. While I was 
visiting him one day, he said to 
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times of loneliness. Those who 
abide in Christ have an answer 
to their loneliness; they also have 
a challenge for living, for making 
their lives count, by bearing fruit. 

Every time I read these chap- 
ters, I am impressed by Jesus’ 
promise that “because I live, you 
will live also.” This, to me, is the 
most ‘inviting promise of immor- 
tality. Those who have faith in 
Jesus’ faith can believe. 

Jesus also promised the dis- 
ciples his peace. What is the dif- 
ference between the peace the 
world seems to be seeking and the 
peace Christ can and does give? 
In those days “Peace be with 
you” was a manner of greeting. 


But Jesus contrasted his peace . 


with the world’s peace. 

People today are seeking peace 
through escape. Christ gives peace 
by way of dedication and faith in 
God. The peace Christ gives is 
more than the peace of the world; 
it is victory over the world. 

Read to the class John 16:32- 
33. The Holy Spirit in our lives 
enables us to share in Christ’s 
victory over the world and over 
self. 

How can we receive the Coun- 
selor Christ promised? We must 
remember that he is never an un- 
invited guest. If we truly wish to 
know his presence, his comfort, 
his guidance, his power, we must 
discipline ourselves so that he may 
find a hospitable home in our 
hearts. We must choose to take 
time from less important activi- 
ties and use it in preparing our- 
selves for his presence. For all 
who will may entertain the Holy 
Spirit, the God of all the universe, 
and have fellowship with him. 
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me, “Through this experience I 
have learned a great deal about 
the Holy Spirit.” 

He commented that we go along 
in life feeling quite self-sufficient 
until an occasion comes when we 
have to admit we cannot endure 
any longer without help. When we 
admit we need help and throw 
open the floodgates of life to a 











INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Here are some suggestions for 
discussion or for buzz groups: 

1, Many people today find it 
difficult to accept the reality of the 
Holy Spirit. Why is this? 

2. How would you try to assure 
someone of the reality of the Holy 
Spirit? 

3. What difference does the as- 
surance of Christ’s presence make 
in solving the problems of daily 
life? 

4. What difference should the 
presence of the Holy Spirit make 
in the way we deal with others? 

5. Examine the three affirma- 
tions of faith on page 512 of The 
Methodist Hymnal. Which do you 
prefer? Why? Which best fits this 
lesson? 

6. Analyze the Sunday news- 
paper in the light of this lesson, 
studying news items, advertise- 
ments, and editorials. If the per- 
sons involved (or the writers) 
had felt Christ’s presence, what 
differences would we find? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly, sum- 
marizing the main points from the 
general discussion and from the 
buzz groups. 

Urge the class to continue its 
Lenten study program. We have 
studied today how “Christ Is With 
Us.” He cannot be with us unless 
we abide in him and let him abide 
in us—through study, through dis- 
cipline, through service. 

The lesson title for next Sunday 
is a question: “What Does Christ 


-Desire for Us?” Urge the class 


members to bring their Bibles 
next Sunday so they can study 
the whole Scripture lesson. 








power beyond ourselves, we find 
it is there waiting to be used. 
Jesus illustrated in his own life 
the openness of spirit that makes 
one’s inner life strong. He was 
never inadequate in any of life’s 
situations. He made it clear to his 
followers that this same kind of 
spiritual resource was theirs for 
the taking. 
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The doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
is becoming vitally important in 
modern psychotherapy. A psychia- 
trist pointed out to me recently 
the significance of the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit for use in treating 
the emotionally disturbed. He said 
that a psychiatrist can help iron 
out the rough spots in a patient’s 
past that have been causing him 
trouble but that psychiatry needs 
the aid of religion in dealing with 
the future. 

To bring a patient to the pres- 
ent with his conflicts resolved is 
only part of the solution. The pa- 
tient, like any other person, needs 
confidence in his ability to face 
future problems successfully. He 
can find such confidence in the 
knowledge that the Holy Spirit is 
always available to guide and 
strengthen him. This feeling that 
one is not alone is of vital signifi- 
cance for a person’s well-being. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
takes cosmic power and makes it 
personal for the individual who 
needs it. Often the difference be- 
tween a life that is distraught and 
ineffective and one that has poise 
and power is this knowledge of 
the indwelling Spirit of God will- 
ing to give direction to life. 

Jesus made this matter clear 
and simple to his disciples. He re- 
peatedly pointed out to them that 
his power for life came through 
his close walk with God. This 
close walk with God is a privi- 
lege, an inheritance, of all God- 
conscious creatures. The power of 
God is not remote or unreal. It is 
a living Presence, ordering life 
day by day. 

Hornell Hart, professor emeri- 
tus of sociology at Duke Univer- 
sity, has written a book called 
Your Share of God.1 In modern 
and practical terms he points out 
that the idea of the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit is the way an in- 
dividual makes the power of God 
areal and vital personal force in 
his own life. This is good New 
Testament doctrine. We do not 
practice it enough. Few persons 
would suffer from emotional dis- 
tress if they made a large place 
in their lives for the indwelling of 
God’s Spirit. 


' Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958; $8.95. 
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What Does Christ Desire 


for us? 
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Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 17. This treat- 
ment deals with the portions 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


JOHN 17: 13-26 


Jesus’ prayer in John 17 has 
often been called the high-priestly 
prayer. The Last Supper had been 
eaten. Jesus had delivered his 
farewell discourse, in which he 
had given his disciples the new 
commandment of love and assured 
them of his continuing spiritual 
presence. Now he “lifted up his 
eyes” and spoke to the Father. 

The prayer was an act of con- 
secration in which Jesus offered 
himself in perfect obedience to 
the will of God and in behalf of 
his disciples. He also consecrated 
his disciples that they might con- 
tinue his work of revealing God to 
the world. 

It was also a prayer of petition. 
The Master prayed for his dis- 
ciples. He regarded them as God’s 
gift to him and was grateful for 
them, but he was concerned for 
their future. Their loyalty to him 
had separated them from the 
world about them. He had offered 
God’s word, and these had ac- 
cepted it. Its future rested with 
them. They were a small group 
in a hostile world. Because he was 
about to leave them, they stood 
in need of protection, unity, and 
complete fellowship with God. Je- 
sus asked the Father to grant 
these benefits to them. 

Looking beyond the little cir- 
cle, Jesus saw all those who would 
be affected by their preaching. He 
concluded by praying for the 
church universal, the great body 


of believers in all ages and all na- 
tions. 

In this prayer Jesus’ hopes and 
desires for his followers are made 
clear. He wanted them to share 
the joy he had found in doing 
God’s will. He wanted them 
shielded from moral evil. He 
wanted them committed to the 
truth. He wanted them to experi- 
ence complete fellowship with one 
another in the deeper fellowship 
with him and the Father. He 
wanted them to share his final 
glory. 

Verse 13. Jesus was about to re- 
turn to the Father. He was pray- 
ing “in the world” and in the 
presence of his disciples before his 
departure. He prayed that his joy 
might also be theirs. This is the joy 
that comes from doing the 
Father’s will. It cannot be de- 
stroyed, even by a cross. 

Verse 14. The world hates those 
who are different. Therefore Jesus 
knew that his disciples’ loyalty to 
his purposes would bring them 
into conflict with worldly stand- 
ards. Their way would be difficult. 

Verse 15. Yet Jesus did not ask 
that they be withdrawn from the 
world. He asked God’s help that 
they be kept safe in the midst of 
moral risks. His followers are not 
guaranteed freedom from temp- 
tations or dangers. They are to 
live among them but above them. 
Evil has no power over those it 
cannot touch. 

Verse 17. The word “sanctify” 
is drawn from the act of ritual 
sacrifice. Basically it means to set 
something apart for religious use. 
The object thus separated is made 
sacred and holy; it is purified and 
made acceptable for holy use. The 
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act of sanctification is thus a 
transforming process. The dis- 
ciples were to be transformed and 
equipped for the work of truth by 
God’s word. 

Verse 18. As God had sent Jesus 
into the world to reveal his na- 
ture and his purpose, so the dis- 
ciples were being sent by Jesus to 
continue the revelation. 

Verse 19. To carry out this mis- 
sion in an evil world, they needed 
a quality of inner life which they 
could not attain by themselves. 
Jesus offered himself that through 
his sacrificial act they might be 
brought to a full realization of 
God’s truth and be transformed 
by it. 

Verse 20. Following the prayer 
for the few is a prayer for all be- 
lievers. Jesus was leaving the 
work in the hands of his disciples. 
Through their testimony others 
would believe. Jesus prayed for 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

This is the fifth Sunday in Lent. 
I hope your class has a Lenten 
study project. Relate that study to 
this series of lessons. Orient this 
particular lesson in the long se- 
ries on John. Recall the title of the 
first unit, “The Significance of the 
Work of Christ.” The title of this 
unit is “The Meaning of Christian 
Discipleship.” This is the third 
lesson in the unit; the other two 
were “A Test of Discipleship” and 
“Christ Is With Us.” 

Now our concern is the ques- 
tion, “What Does Christ Desire 
for Us?” When Christ is with us 
as his disciples, what does he de- 
sire for us? The purpose of the 
lesson is to consider with adults 
what God through Christ wants 
for us and has made possible for 
us. 
The usual resources—Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, The 
International Lesson Annual, 
Epworth Notes—merit careful 
study. See also the resources 
listed on page 49. 

Read and reread the whole of 
John 17. Let it possess you. 
Then review as many of the 
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these others—the believers in all 
ages. 

Verses 21-23. His first prayerful 
concern was for their unity. This 
unity is not to be confused with 
human organization. It is unity of 
spirit. In it believers share in the 
fellowship that the Son has with 
the Father. While they have fel- 
lowship with one another, they 
also have fellowship with Jesus 
and with God. Such unity of will 
and purpose will convince nonbe- 
lievers that Jesus was sent by 
God. The godly character of Jesus’ 
followers will persuade the world 
that his mission is divine and his 
words true. 

Jesus shares with his followers 
his glory, his joy, God’s love. An 
evil world will be convinced by 
people whose lives are marked by 
these qualities. 

Verse 24. Jesus closed his 
prayer with a vision of the glori- 
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other lessons in this series as time 
allows. Time is precious, and you 
may not have much time; but you 
may not have many opportunities 
to teach lessons such as this one. 
For their sakes, consecrate your- 
self. (See John 17:19.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. What Christ desires for us 
Ill. What will you accept from 
Christ? 


To BEcIn 


It is appropriate to spend part 
of the class time with a report of 
the Lenten study, unless perhaps 
you will tie it more intimately into 
the class session. Relate this les- 
son to the series, such as was sug- 
gested in “Preparing to Teach.” 
Beyond what was suggested there, 
you may recall the first lesson 
in the series, which had the topic, 
“That You May Believe.” I hope 
the class will recall that the pur- 
pose of believing was “that believ- 
ing you may have life in his 
name.” Today we are concerned 
with some of the aspects of the 
life Jesus desires for us. 


_out sinning” (Hebrews 4:15). 





fied church. He asked that God’s 
eternal love, which he had known 
since before the beginning of time, 
might include all his followers. He 
wanted them to share in his glory. 

Verse 25. The adjective “right- 
eous” is a striking one. It is used 
as descriptive of God in contrast 
to the world. The world would 
hate the disciples. Their accept- 
ance of Jesus would set them off 
from other people. The world, be- 
cause it had not learned and ac- 
cepted God’s love, would reject 
and mistreat them. But the justice 
of a righteous Father would sus- 
tain them. 

Verse 26. Believers have ac- 
cepted the revelation of God in 
Jesus, which the world has re- 
jected. Jesus will continue and en- 
large this revelation through the 
Spirit. Thus, believers will find 
both the knowledge and the love 
of God in fellowship with Jesus. 



































How To PRocEED 

I. Scriptural background 

The Scripture for this lesson is 
John 17. It is commonly called the 
high-priestly prayer of Jesus. The 
writer of Hebrews refers to Jesus 
as a high priest, though he was not 
different from us; “for we have 
not a high priest who is unable to 
sympathize with our weaknesses, 
but one who in every respect has 
been tempted as we are, yet with- 











In this prayer, as in many other 
parts of the Gospel of John, medi- 
tations of the Evangelist are 
mixed with the words of Jesus. 
For example, quite possibly the 
second part of verse 3 and all of 
verse 12 are meditations added 
by the Evangelist. 

If the students have their copies 
of the Bible with them, as stu- 
dents in church school should, 
lead them in a brief study of chap- 
ter 17. Note, for example, the 
number of times Jesus refers to 
God as Father. The word “Father” 
appears six times. Only two times 
is there any qualification. There 
is a warmth in Jesus’ reference to 
God as Father such as is not found 
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in the Old Testament or in other 
religions. 

On the verge of his Crucifixion 
Jesus said, “The hour has come.” 
But there is no withdrawing on 
the part of Jesus, no whining, but 
a complete dedication in joyful 
confidence. Note again how many 
times the word “glory” or a word 
akin to it is used. There are eight 
of these in chapter 17. Quimby in 
Wesley Quarterly discusses the 


double meaning John gives to this 
word “glory.” 

There is a third way in which 
those who have their Bibles might 
look at the Scripture. There are 
three parts to the prayer. In verses 
1 through 5 Jesus seems to be 
praying about himself. In verses 
6 through 19 he prays for the dis- 
ciples. He says that for their sake 
he consecrates himself. Note the 
phrase, “those whom thou hast 


™ 


given me.” Some such phrase oc- 
curs seven times in this chapter. 
Jesus looks upon the disciples as 
having been given to him by God. 
The third part of the prayer is 
for the universal church. Particu- 
lar points in the prayer will be 
mentioned in the next section. 


II. What Christ desires for us 


Quimby makes a list of what 
Christ desires for us in his ex- 


“I do not pray that thou shouldst take them out of the world, . . .’—John 17:15 
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planation of the Scripture in Wes- 
ley Quarterly. Webb makes a 
slightly different list in his inter- 
pretation in Adult Student. Of 
course it is not at all requisite that 
we consider just John 17 in trying 
to find out what Christ desires for 
us, but there is enough even here. 
The list I am making is primarily 
from John 17. Compare it with the 
list that you or the class may make 
or with the list given by Quimby 
or by Webb. 

There are eight things which 
Christ seeks to do for us, in addi- 
tion to some other things for 
which he prays. You may want to 
locate these in the Scripture. 

1. In verse 2 there is a refer- 
ence to giving eternal life to all 
whom God had given him. In this 
connection you may recall parts 
of the lesson for last Sunday. 

2. In his prayer for the dis- 
ciples Jesus prays that they may 
remain united against discord and 
division. (Verse 11.) Some group 
may make a comparison be- 
tween this prayer and the discus- 
sion in the Jerusalem Conference 
described in Acts 15 or the divi- 
siveness that rent the church at 
Corinth. For example, consider 1 
Corinthians 1:12-13. It is almost 
unbelievable that the original 
church could have remained 
united; that the church should 
have survived is nothing short of 
miraculous. To me, its very sur- 
vival is one evidence of its being 
divine. 

3. In verse 13 Jesus prays that 
his joy may be fulfilled in the dis- 
ciples. This perhaps is to make up 
for the hatred of the world. 

When one reads the Psalms, he 
is impressed by the frequency of 
the difficulties of the psalmist. The 
psalmist cries to God against his 
tormentors, but then the psalmist 
finds that the joy he has with God 
enables him to rejoice. For ex- 
ample, see Psalms 42 and 43. Or 
notice Psalms 22, the first phrase 
of which Jesus quoted as he hung 
on the cross. 

Jeremiah complained that his 
preaching got him into trouble. He 
was so hated and became such an 
outcast that he threatened to re- 
fuse to preach any more. But the 
joy he had with God and the sense 
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of mission more than made up for 
the hatred of his hearers. 

Consider here the topics in 
Webb’s discussion, “The Joy of 
Our Lord,” “Creative Fulfillment,” 
“Love Restored,” and “A New 
Perspective.” 

4, Jesus prays in verse 15 (the 
memory selection for this lesson) 
that God will keep the disciples 
from evil and give them moral 
victory. This is perhaps the great- 
est danger in life and especially in 
the church. Alas, to be Christian,, 
at least to be a member of the 
church, does not require loyalty 
to ideals or even moral victory. 
But unless Christians and the 
church can conquer the world, 
they in turn will be conquered by 
it. Robert Hutchins spoke to a 
graduating class and urged them 
to beware of becoming corrupted 
by their successes in this world. 

In the Republic of Plato, Soc- 
rates talks about the danger of 
becoming corrupted which per- 
sons of real talent face. They are 
courted by so many groups and 
are tempted toward the idolatry 
of self-sufficiency by their easy 
successes. 

This is the temperance lesson. 
In the Gorgias, another one of 
Plato’s dialogues, Socrates de- 
scribes the intemperate man as a 
person who is trying to carry 
water in a collander. The intem- 
perate person seeks for pleasures, 
but his pleasures are so short- 
lived that they are meaningless, 
not enriching. 

5. Jesus prays in verse 17 that 
the disciples may be consecrated 
in truth. You may recall here that 
Jesus mentioned the Spirit of 
truth in 14:17, which we studied 
about last Sunday. It was noted 
above that this is the temperance 
lesson. Temperance is too often 
concerned primarily with bever- 
age alcohol. The concern usually 
is more in terms of feeling than of 
facts. The cause of temperance 
would be strengthened, perhaps, if 
some of the feeling were spent in 
finding the facts, the truth. 

6. Jesus not only prays for him- 
self, that he may glorify the 
Father; for the disciples, that 
they may have his joy, that they 
may triumph over evil and be con- 








secrated in truth; he prays also 
for the unity of the whole church. 
In verse 21 there is this familiar 
phrase, “that they may all be 
one.” 

In 1948 the World Council of 
Churches was organized. The 
Message adopted at the final ses- 
sion acknowledged many factors 
that divide Christians but con- 
tinued: “Christ has made us his 
own, and he is not divided. In 
seeking him we find one another.” 
Then came the statement: “We in- 
tend to stay together.” Only a 
united church can overcome the 
power of the world. 

The current ecumenical move- 
ment is the most significant fact 
in the religious world today; in- 
deed, it may be that it is the 
most significant fact in the world 
today. The next meeting of the 
World Council will be held this 
year. You may make some refer- 
ence to it. It is scheduled for New 
Delhi in India. 

In this connection you may 
also make mention of the United 
Nations. It has met crisis after 
crisis and has proved itself worthy 
of greater support on the part of 
the nations. At the time I am 
writing, United Nations troops are 
on their way to the Congo. This 
may be the most difficult trial the 
United Nations has had. If the 
United Nations fails, the nations 
will fail and civilization may fail. 

7. In verses 21 and 23, Jesus 
prays that the world may believe, 
and come to know, that God has 
sent Jesus. If this petition could 


-only be granted, it would be the 


most far-reaching of all the peti- 
tions. Surely then the Kingdom 
would come. Imagine it, the whole 
world coming to believe in God 
the Father as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Not even all those who be- 
long to the church believe this. Do 
all those who are in your class be- 
lieve it? Do their lives give evi- 
dence of their belief? 

8. In verse 24 Jesus prays that 
those whom God has given him 
may be where he is, to behold his 
glory. This is being written during 
the time of the political conven- 
tions. Some persons are saying, 
“Campaign promises and _plat- 
forms mean nothing.” Successful 
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candidates do sometimes fail to 
live up to their promises. But we 
can trust what Jesus has promised 
us. 

Here we have one of Jesus’ most 
wonderful promises—that his fol- 
lowers wil] be with him and will 
share the Father’s love. This is 
the greatest blessing that eternal 
life can offer to faithful Christians. 


III. What will you accept from 
Christ? 


Christ not only desires these 
things, and more, for us. He makes 
them available and offers them to 
us. But we must accept them. Man 
is a consenting child of God. 

How much do you accept? We 
live by the grace of God in any 
case. But do we claim our rightful 
heritage as heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ? Do we have 
only enough to make us misera- 
ble or enough actually to enjoy? 
It’s in the Gospel of John, 10:10, 
that Christ proclaimed as his mis- 





sion, “I came that they may have 
life, and have it abundantly.” 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Here are some possibilities for 
buzz groups: 

1. Let one group compare this 
prayer in John 17 with the prayer 
experiences of Jesus described in 
the daily Bible readings for Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

2. Divide the class into enough 
groups so that each one can dis- 
cuss one of the desires listed in 
the discussion above. (You may 
prefer the list given by Quimby in 
Wesley Quarterly or the one given 
by Webb in Adult Student.) 

Here are some discussion ques- 
tions that may be helpful in teach- 
ing the lesson: 

1. What is the nature of Christ’s 
joy as found in John 17? How are 
we, or can we be, filled with 
Christ’s joy? 

2. How can Christ keep us from 
moral evil? 


3. How can we be one in Christ? 
How can we be one with our fel- 
low men? 

4. How can—or how do—these 
things that Christ desires for us 
actually help us in our efforts to 
be temperate? 

5. What specific contributions 
are being made by the World 
Council of Churches to the var- 
ious denominations? 

6. What are some of the signifi- 
cant achievements of the United 
Nations? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Sum- 
marize the main points. The lesson 
for next Sunday, on Palm Sunday, 
will be “Christ Died for Us.” Why 
did he die for us, or how was it 
that he did die for us? Read again 
the things that Christ desires for 
us. Close with a prayer of thanks- 
giving, asking that we may de 
sire for ourselves those things 
that Christ wants for us. 


THE COUNSELOR ie EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


One of the false ideas that easily 
ensnare us is the accepted attitude 
that sin is fun. The person who 
sets out to enjoy life, to get a 
quick thrill, to do daring things, 
often thinks sin is essential for 
achieving his goal. When he finds 
that sin is not fun, he is disillu- 
sioned, frightened, and afraid to 
turn back and seek a better way. 
The counselor is often engaged in 
helping persons pick up the pieces 
of a life that set out to enjoy sin 
and found only dust and ashes. 

But to say that sin is not fun 
is not to say that fun is sin. Life is 
meant to be filled with joy, but it 
has to be real, not a sham. 

Jesus touched all kinds of per- 
sons in all conditions of life. He 
always helped them bring out 
their own best qualities. 

He wanted persons to know that 
their bodies are temples of the liv- 
ing God, a habitation for their im- 


mortal souls. The things we do to 
our bodies are appalling. Major 
industries are engaged in selling 
persons poisons to injure and de- 
stroy their bodies. We would re- 
sent any effort of another to poison 
us, but we feel free to damage 
ourselves. If a body is a temple, 
it cannot be treated as a saloon. 

Our minds are treasure houses 
made to store the best in life. So 
efficient is the mechanism of the 
brain that no experience—seen, 
heard. felt, smelled, or tasted—is 
lost. It may be stored deep in the 
lower levels of consciousness, but 
it is a permanent part of us. 

For this reason it is important to 
guard the approaches of the mind. 
No one would take a beautifully 
designed and decorated room and 
fill it with garbage cans and piles 
of refuse. But we often take the 
treasure house of our mind and fill 
it with all kinds of intellectual 
rubbish, false ideas, unworthy gos- 
sip, and life-shriveling attitudes. 
This Jesus would not want, for he 
pointed out that as we think, so 
we become. 


Our spirits are a special inherit- 
ance of mankind. Here we think 
God’s thoughts and share the spir- 
itual awareness tht makes us sons 
of God. But the same spiritual 
awareness can be diverted for 
false purposes. So-called righteous 
indignation often diverts the re- 
sources of the spirit for selfish 
purposes and uses religious justifi- 
cation to cover up deeds and atti- 
tudes that are unworthy of 
Christ’s spirit. 

Jesus desired that those who 
listened to him would move be- 
yond the small acts and attitudes 
that cripple and poison body, 
mind, and spirit. He sought for his 
listeners that higher joy of true 
unity with God that never leaves 
a bad taste, always gives ample re- 
sources for a rich tomorrow, and 
brings body, mind, and spirit into 
a living and fruitful unity. This 
unity is found not by each part’s 
seeking its own satisfaction but 
by all parts gladly accepting a 
higher discipline that brings them 
together at the point of their finest 
fulfillment. 
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MARCH 26: 


Christ Died for Us 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED // RALPH W. DECKER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 18 and 19. This 
treatment deals with the portions 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


Joun 19:17-24, 28-30 


The Fourth Gospel’s account of 
the Crucifixion is brief and direct. 
While the author gives consid- 
erable attention to the details of 
Jesus’ trial, he deals with his 
death in a very few words. 

In telling how Jesus was handed 
over to the execution squad and 
crucified the author makes no 
mention of many incidents related 
in the other Gospels. He does not 
refer to the mockery of the sol- 
diers (Matthew 27:27-31; Mark 
15:16-20), to Simon of Cyrene 
(Matthew 27:32; Mark 15:21; 
Luke 23:26), or to the pitying 
women of Jerusalem (Luke 23: 27- 
31). Two short sentences, giving 
only bare statements, cover the 
whole action. 

Even the speeches from the 
cross—“Woman, behold your 
son!” “Behold your mother!” “I 
thirst,” and “It is finished”—are 
short and are presented with little 
attendant action. The author 
makes no mention of the dramatic 
reactions of the two fellow suffer- 
ers (Luke 23:39-43), of the sud- 
den darkness (Matthew 27:45; 
Mark 15:33; Luke 23:44-45), or 
of the rending of the veil of the 
Temple (Matthew 27:51; Mark 
15:38; Luke 23:45). The whole ac- 
count is swift and sharp. 

In contrast to this brevity and 
bareness stands the richness of the 
Resurrection story that follows. 
This contrast may reflect the Gos- 
pel writer’s desire to emphasize 


the gift of life. 





* Send your World Service offering to your 


conference treasurer promptly. 
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Verse 17. “They” refers to an 
execution squad of four Roman 
soldiers, who took Jesus to the 
place of execution. Although the 
identity of the executioners is not 
clear at this point, the author later 
states (verse 23) that Jesus was 
crucified by military authorities 
and not by the Jewish leaders or 
by a mob. 

Jesus was required to carry the 
cross upon which he was to die. 
This was in keeping with the cus- 
tomary treatment of condemned 
prisoners. 

“Golgotha” is an English form 
of an Aramaic word meaning 
“skull.” It has been suggested that 
some hill or other geological for- 
mation near Jerusalem resembled 
a skull and had been named ac- 
cordingly. We frequently call this 
spot “Calvary.” This name is based 
on a Latin word meaning “skull” 
and comes to us through the Latin 
version of the Scriptures. 

Verse 18. Crucifixion was a 
method of capital punishment fre- 
quently used by the Romans in 
Palestine. This is evident in the 
fact that two others were crucified 


at the same time as Jesus. The . 


Gospel According to John gives no 
indication of the reason for their 
crucifixion. Matthew (27:38) and 
Mark (15:27) call them “rob- 
bers,” while Luke (23:32) identi- 
fies them only as “criminals.” 
Verses 19-20. Pontius Pilate was 
the fifth in a series of Roman gov- 
ernors who administered Roman 
control over Judea. He held office 
for ten years, A.D. 26 to 36. “Title” 
translates a technical Roman word 
referring to a sort of plaque that 
was affixed to a cross to inform 
observers of the reason for the 
death sentence. John alone tells 
us that the words “Jesus of Naza- 
reth” appeared on this plaque. All 





four Gospels report that the claim 
to messiahship was given as the 
charge upon which Jesus had been 
condemned. 

Only John gives the interesting 
information that the title was writ- 
ten in three languages. Such a 
sign would ensure that all who 
read it would know the charge. 
Hebrew, in its Aramaic form, was 
the everyday language of the Pal- 
estinian Jews. Latin was the offi- 
cial language of the Roman politi- 
cal administration. Greek was the 
international language of com- 
merce and culture. 

Verses 21-22. It has sometimes 
been suggested that Pilate in- 
tended the title as an insult to the 
Jews, but there is nothing in the 
record to support such an idea. 
The chief priests, as leaders of the 
Jewish people, were disturbed by 
the wording and asked for an 
amendment of it. Pilate refused, 
probably because he could legally 
condemn to death as a revolution- 
ary one who set himself up against 
the rule of Rome. To have softened 
the charge could have weakened 
his own position. 

Verses 23-24. The Evangelist 
found deep meanings in what may 
have been ordinary matters. 
These verses give an example of 
this. 

The members of the execution 
squad had the privilege of appro- 
priating the clothing of a con- 
demned prisoner. Ordinarily a 
Jewish man’s garments consisted 
of headdress, tunic, girdle, outer 
garment, and shoes or sandals. 
Therefore when each of the four 
soldiers had claimed one article, 
one would be left over. Jesus 
tunic, an undergarment of knee 
length or longer, was woven in 
one piece. The soldiers agreed that 
it was too good to cut up, so they 
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cast lots for it. The author saw 
this action as a fulfillment of 
Psalms 22: 18. 

Verses 28-29. The author saw 
the fulfillment of another Scrip- 
ture, Psalms 69:21, in Jesus’ 
thirst. In response to his statement 
of thirst Jesus was given vinegar 
on a sponge. This vinegar was 


probably a sour wine. Whether or 
not the presence of the bowl of 
vinegar reflects a customary touch 
of humanitarianism in the cruci- 
fixion procedure is a matter of 
conjecture. Some persons regard 
the vinegar as a sort of stimulant 
offered to a dying person. On the 
other hand, the presence of the 


bowl may have been coincidental. 
Verse 30. Jesus’ last words, “It 
is finished,” declare the comple- 
tion of his mission. Until his last 
moment Jesus had been carrying 
out the assignment entrusted to 
him by the Father. His revelation 
of the Father’s purpose and love 
had reached its consummation. 


LEADER'S HELPS Fs BOND FLEMING 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson is for Palm Sunday. 
Palm Sunday marks the begin- 
ning of Holy Week, which is per- 
haps the most significant week in 
human history. One reason for 
this is that during this week 
“Christ Died for Us.” 

Relate this lesson to the unit 
and the series. Last Sunday we 
studied about what Christ desires 
for us. The proof of his concern is 
that he died. 

The purpose of this lesson is to 
discuss with adults the Cruci- 
fixion, why it took place, its mean- 
ing then, and its meaning now. 
What do you think when you hear 
someone say, “Christ died for us”? 
What do you want others to think 
when you announce the topic for 
the lesson? What will you seek to 
communicate to your class? 

The resources are numerous 
and rich—Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, The International Les- 
son Annual, Epworth Notes, arti- 
cles in newspapers and magazines 
pertaining to Palm Sunday and 
Holy Week, and, by way of con- 
trast, the daily newspaper. To 
what extent do you find the spirit 
of sacrifice and service manifest in 
items in the newspaper? See also 
the resources listed in the box on 
page 49, 

You may find enrichment also 


| in “The Sacraments,” by Fred 


Cloud, appearing on pages 5-7 of 
this magazine. 

You should read and reread the 
Scripture, John 18 and 19, prefer- 
ably with the help of a commen- 
tary. If you have time, review the 
other lessons in this series, espe- 
cially the lesson for February 26 
on “The Challenge of the Cross.” 

To teach this lesson is a chal- 


lenge and also an opportunity. 
May you make the most of it. To 
do so, you must die a little—that 
is, you must give your time, your 
energy, your thought, your life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. In what sense did Christ die 
for us? 

III. Sins that crucified Jesus 

IV. Sins that crucify Jesus 

V. Waving palm branches or 
shouting “Crucify” 

VI. Take Jesus off the cross! 


To BEGIN 


If your class has a Lenten study 
project, by all means have some 
report on it. There is only one 
more week in which to complete 
the project. The purpose of the 
Lenten study is to prepare our 
minds and hearts for the experi- 
ence of Easter. 

It is small wonder that Easter 
meant so much to the disciples; 
they were hungering and thirsting. 
It is small wonder, too, that it 
means s0 little to us. For the most 
part we neither hunger nor thirst 
for the meaning of Easter. 

Point out that today is the first 
day of Holy Week. The things that 
happened during this week in 
Palestine almost two thousand 
years ago have had more influ- 
ence on mankind than _ the 
happenings of any other one week 
in history. The reason for this sig- 
nificance is that Christ died for us. 
He marks the watershed of human 
history. 

Second Timothy speaks of “our 
Savior Christ Jesus, who abol- 
ished death and brought life and 
immortality to light through the 
gospel” (2 Timothy 1:10). He 


died that we might live. The pur- 
pose of John’s Gospel is that we 
may believe and that believing we 
may have life in his name. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture includes two 
chapters, 18 and 19. It tells of the 
betrayal by Judas, the denial by 
Peter, the mock trials before the 
high priest, and the condemna- 
tion, Crucifixion, and burial. It is 
easy to simply list these divisions 
included in the Scripture, yet they 
are tremendously important. In- 
corporate ideas from Quimby’s ex- 
planation of the Scripture. 


II. In what sense did Christ die 
for us? 


From time to time this question 
has bothered me. Ask how many 
in the class have ever wanted an 
answer to this question. 

Help in finding the answer will 
be found in Quimby’s interpreta- 
tion of the lesson. He considers it 
from three points of view—Jesus’ 
own point of view, our viewpoint, 
and the viewpoint of history. 

Misunderstanding is often evi- 
dent when someone asks, In what 
sense did Christ die for us? We 
are inclined to justify ourselves 
and say that we were not alive 
then nor was there any thought 
that we would be. We may say 
that we did not cause Christ’s 
death, but this is not the question. 
He died for us in that his death 
represents a revelation of God and 
a victory over sin, a victory in 
which we share. 


III. Sins that crucified Jesus 


As Quimby suggests, Jesus died 
voluntarily. According to the Gos- 
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Philip Gendreau 


Via Dolorosa, the street in Jerusalem through which Jesus passed on his way to Calvary 


pel record, Jesus told his disciples 
early in his ministry that he would 
be crucified. But this does not 
mean that Jesus wanted to die. 
Otherwise, Jesus’ prayer for re- 
lease from the death of the cross 
would be mockery. Jesus wanted 
to live. John does not report the 
agony in Gethsemane as do the 
Synoptic Gospels. But, according 
to them, Jesus surely wanted to 
live. 

Webb suggests some sins that 
put Jesus upon the cross. Let the 
class help you list these sins. Per- 
haps the outstanding one was the 
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sin of ignorance. Ignorance is a 
sin. It is a crime against oneself 
and against humanity. In our day 
and our land we have the oppor- 
tunity and the obligation to learn 
and to grow. 

Jesus was put on the cross by 
the sin of tradition. The traditions 
of the elders had become stronger 
even than the laws of Moses. Jesus 
was condemned as a Sabbath- 
breaker. 

Jesus was put on the cross by 
the sin of indifference, the crime 
of insensitivity, the callousness of 
unconcern. 


A fourth sin, which may be 
helped along by the strength of 
tradition, is timidity and coward- 
ice. Surely there were people who 
did not want to see Jesus cruci- 
fied, but they were afraid to lift 
their voices in his defense. 

It is hard to say whether Pilate 
was guilty of timidity and coward- 
ice or of lust for position. He was 
guilty of the latter, and the fear of 
criticism that might get back to 
Caesar made him guilty of the 
former also. Three times he said 
to the Jews, “I find no crime i 
him.” Then why didn’t he have the 
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courage to let Jesus go? He feared 
for his position. 

Many things contributed to the 
enmity against Jesus. One of the 
most important of these was his 
daring to cleanse the Temple, to 
disrupt the source of graft and in- 
come enjoyed by the high priest. 
Whoever undermines the income 
of another person makes an enemy 
of him. 

There was a narrowness about 
the patriotism of the Jews. This 
led them to hate Jesus because of 
his universalism. Jesus was a Jew 
and loved the Jews, but he was 
friendly also to Samaritans and 
saw good even in the Romans. 

The title that Pilate put upon 
the cross was written in Hebrew, 
in Latin, and in Greek for all to 
read. These were the three cul- 
tures of the Mediterranean world. 
Good from all these was combined 
in Christianity and given to all the 
world. 

Jesus was hated out of envy 
and jealousy. Many people were 
turning to him and accepting him 
as their leader, even as their Lord 
and Savior. This incensed the high 
priest so much that he felt this 
disturber must be put out of the 
way. Caiaphas said that “it was 
expedient that one man should die 
for the people” (18:14; see also 
11:47-50). 

This is not the same list of sins 
that Webb gives or the same list 
that the class might make, but it 
suggests attitudes and conditions 
that caused Jesus to die upon the 
cross. 


IV. Sins that crucify Jesus 


Review the list given above. Are 
these attitudes present today? We 
have more opportunity for educa- 
tion than ever before; but at the 
same time the amount of igno- 
tance is appalling, especially igno- 
tance concerning those things that 
are ultimately most important. 

Traditions, now as then, are 
proclaimed as worth more than 
life. We try to hold on to old ways 
that no longer meet human needs 
and that may even cause distress. 
The comfort of familiar patterns 
of life is more important to us 
than human welfare. 

Our indifference is being multi- 


plied today in the competitive 
struggle for things. There is a 
transition in our society from con- 
sidering people as whole persons 
to treating them as functions. 
When we read of an accident, we 
read only in the hope that no one 
we know or love was involved. 
Our timidity or cowardice is 
probably as bad now as it ever 
was. One of the crimes of our day 
is conformity. We are afraid we 
may be called socialists or Com- 
munists. Sometimes even the 
word “moderate” is a term to be 
avoided. Martin Luther said we 
ought so to fear God that we will 
fear no man. In our day we have 
come so to fear man that we will 
take our chance with God! 
Opportunism has grown by 
leaps and bounds. We use persons 
as means to our ends. Politicians 
seek for victory at the polls more 
than for the good of the nation. 
Likewise, the love of money 
continues as the root of evil. Frank 
Gibney’s book, The Operators 
(Harper and Brothers), reveals 
the greedy character of most of us. 
What of our patriotism? We 


‘support the United Nations, but 


“one-worlder” and “do-gooder” 
are terms of ridicule. Unless patri- 
otism can be redeemed, civiliza- 





tion is doomed. In the high-priest- 
ly prayer, which we studied last 
Sunday, Jesus prayed, “that they 
may all be one.” 

This topic is “Sins that crucify 
Jesus.” Do you know of any in- 
stances of the sins that have been 
mentioned? In what way do they 
crucify Jesus? Our sins are crimes 
against society, against those 
whom Jesus loved and for whom 
he died. As much as we harm or 
fail to help others, we do it to 
Jesus. 

One of the worst of our sins is 
our failure to see that these atti- 
tudes of ours do crucify Jesus 
anew. This perhaps is part of our 
ignorance and of our insensitivity. 


V. Waving palm branches or 
shouting “Crucify” 


This is Palm Sunday, so-called 
because the people waved palm 
branches as Jesus entered Jeru- 
salem. They shouted their hosan- 
nas. But what happened during 
the week? Undoubtedly some who 
waved palm branches on Sunday 
shouted “Crucify him” on Friday. 

This revelation of human nature 
is alarming. That human beings 
can so change or be changed in 
their attitudes in so short a time 
is frightening. Do you know of any 





Coming Next Month 


Easter, April 2, brings the final lesson in the unit on “The Mean- 
ing of Christian Discipleship,” concluding our study of the Gospel 
of John. The following Sunday begins a study of “Biblical Wisdom 
and Ethical Problems,” based on the wisdom literature, particularly 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and James. The first unit includes five 
lessons and is entitled “God, the Source of True Wisdom.” The 


lesson titles for April are: 


April 2: Christ, Our Living Lord 
April 9: The Source of True Wisdom 
April 16: When the Righteous Suffer 
April 23: When Human Wisdom Fails 
April 30: When God’s Wisdom Prevails 


RESouRCEsS * 


Poetry and Wisdom, by Elmer A. Leslie; Abingdon Press; $1.50 

Adult Bible Course, July-September, 1960, issue: “Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes”; Graded Press; 40 cents 

Understanding the Old Testament, by Bernhard W. Anderson; 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957; $9.25 


* These books may be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 




















instances in your state or in your 
community where people have 
been worked into frenzies of fear 
or of hatred? This easy change 
makes possible and may even 
cause riots, murders, and lynch- 
ings. 


VI. Take Jesus off the cross! 


When you suggest this to the 
members of your class, they may 
think one of two things: “I didn’t 
put him on it” or “Anyway, he has 
already been taken off.” But our 

rae 
sins crucify the spirit of Jesus 
afresh. 

There is realism in the symbol- 
ism of the crucifix. We shudder at 
the idea of Christ hanging on the 
cross. But he will hang there, be- 
cause of our sins as well as for us, 
until we accept the things he de- 
sires for us and in loyal devotion 
unite with others to take him off 
the cross. Be a part of the solution, 
not a part of the problem. 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Many persons find it difficult to 
believe that a person living two 
thousand years ago could have 
died for them and millions of 
others who did not even exist at 
that time. But Jesus died to make 
his disciples aware of important 
truths about life, and his death 
points up those truths just as 
dramatically for us today as it did 
twenty centuries ago. 

What was it that put Jesus to 
death? What were the emotions 
that inflamed the minds and spir- 
its of persons then? Are they dif- 
ferent from the thinking and act- 
ing that cause trouble in our 
world today? 

Those forces were active denials 
of God’s nature as love. The same 
forces are still at work to deny 
and destroy life. 

Jesus’ life and testimony are as 
real and vital now as they were 
then. We cannot look at him and 
justify our hatreds. We cannot 
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INVOLVING THE GROUP 


There are many questions that 
might be asked. Some are inserted 
in the discussion above. 

This lesson lends itself to role 
playing. Role playing is a form of 
sociodrama in which individuals 
assume the role of specified per- 
sons and endeavor to identify 
themselves with these persons, ex- 
press their ideas, and reveal their 
emotions. Role playing develops 
understanding and appreciation 
on the part of the person who 
takes the role of another. 

Plan to have two or three per- 
sons role-play Simon Peter’s 
denials of Christ as mentioned in 
18:17, 25, and 27. Let the whole 
class role-play the scene described 
in 18:38b-40. 

You may also ask several per- 
sons to imagine that they are per- 
sons around Jesus—for example, 
Pilate, Caiaphas, Judas, Barabbas, 
the thieves, a passer-by—and 
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look at him and then be satisfied 
with the prejudice, the resent- 
ment, and the bitterness that mar 
our lives. Jesus in his death calls 
us all to look for a better way of 
life, a way that will not perpetual- 
ly put the love of God on a cross, 
a way that will treat brother as 
brother. 

One danger in our modern 
church life is that we often make 
the cross a symbol of some far- 
away event made unreal by the 
passing of time and the remote- 
ness of geography. We need to see 
the cross as an instrument that in- 
jures and unreasonably punishes 
persons for no cause. 

A major problem in our land 
grows out of the prejudging of per- 
sons on the basis of their looks. 
The use of such superficial bases 
of judgment violates the sacred- 
ness of personality for which 
Christ died and puts him upon a 
modern cross. The broken cross of 
the Nazis, who made such judg- 
ments, caricatured the cross of 
Christ. The fiery cross of the Ku 
Klux Klan with its message of 
fear and hatred symbolizes the 





have them answer the question, 
What does the cross mean to you? 
Then ask someone to answer the 
question for himself. 

The class may also discuss these 
questions: What did the cross 
mean to Jesus? What did it mean 
to God? 










In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly, sum- 
marizing the main points of the 
discussion. There may have been 
considerable difference of opinion. 
This is good rather than bad. Pro- 
claim to the class again that Christ 
died for us. We have been blessed 
by his sacrifice. 

On next Sunday, Easter, we will 
study the final lesson in this long 
series. The subject will be “Christ, 
Our Living Lord.” Close with a 
prayer of thanksgiving for Christ, 
for what he desires for us, that he 
died for us, and that he lives, and 
pray that he may live in us. 






















rude rejection of the spirit of 
Christ in human affairs. 

Where hatred and ill will burn 
in the hearts of men, where false 
judgments are made a barrier to 
understanding among men, the 
Son of God is led out to be cruci- 
fied again. But as we see the cross 
and its mood of forgiving and re- 
deeming love, we are led to look 
in upon ourselves again that we 
may make restitution, change our 
ways, and find new life. 

God’s love is symbolized by the 
cross; it forgives and restores. 
Judas never realized this, so in 
his guilt and remorse he went out 
and hanged himself. The other 
disciples, who had also shared in 
acts of betrayal, found the way of 
redeeming love through the cross 
and went on to change the world 
through the power of this love. 

We have all failed and fallen 
short of the best we know, but the 
cross does not fill us with a crip- 
pling sense of guilt. Rather, it 
gives us a redeeming sense of 
God’s infinite love, and we go out 
again to try to learn and to do 4a 
better way. 
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REVIEWED BY JOHN W. COOK 


BOOKS 





. Dictionary of Life in Bible 
Times, by W. Corswant. Oxford 
1960. 309 


University Press, 
pages. $6.50. 


André Parrot, Chief Curator of 


the Louvre, says in the Foreword 


of this dictionary, “There is noth- 


ing comparable, or equivalent to 
it.... It covers in detail the whole 
range of life of Bible times... . 
Whether in a few lines for the 
shortest, or in a few columns for 
the longest, the articles give the 
information that is requisite and 
necessary. A wealth of Bible ref- 
erences are clearly set out at the 
end of each entry for swift and 
easy consultation. 

“Conceived and executed in this 
fashion, the dictionary affords a 
mine of information of the first 
order for all who wish to under- 
stand Bible ideas more fully or to 
gain information about aspects of 
Eastern life which the Bible men- 
tions in passing but does not de- 
scribe in detail. It is a useful tool 
for the student. But it is more 
than that. It is a reliable guide for 
the reading and fuller understand- 
ing of the Book of Books, ... 
which we can only hope to know 
thoroughly when we understand 
it in all its aspects.” 

Teachers will find this book 
especially helpful. The more than 
one thousand entries give insights 
into life in Bible times in a brief, 
easily accessible way. The useful- 
ness of the book is increased by 
the profuse illustrations. If this 
book is out of the price range of 
sone teachers, they should sug- 
gest that a copy be added to the 
ch irch school library. 


A Vanual for Young Adults. Na- 
ional Council of the Churches 
f Christ in the U.S.A., 1960. 64 
ages (paper). 85 cents. 


‘his manual is a guide to pro- 
gr m planning for older youth and 
yc ‘ng adults in the church. It will 
be a useful guide for both those 
wl >» wish to form new groups and 
thc se in established groups. 

. fter a brief glance at the inter- 





ests and needs of older youth and 
young adults, the book deals with 
fellowship (Koinonia), organiza- 
tion and administration, program 
possibilities, and leadership de- 
velopment. 

The book is written with wis- 
dom combined with pleasant 
humor. Line drawings at the be- 
ginning of each chapter are par- 
ticularly clever. 


Introduction to Group Dynamics, 
by Malcolm and Hulda Knowles. 
Association Press, 1959. 96 
pages. $2.50. 


The authors of this book are not 
unknown to the disciples of group 
work. Dr. Knowles was formerly 
executive director of the Adult 
Education Association of the 
U.S.A. Much of his time is de- 
voted to writing, conducting work- 
shops, and acting as a training 
consultant in the field of group 
dynamics. Mrs. Knowles col- 
laborated with her husband on 
the book, How to Develop Better 
Leaders. 

They say that the purpose of 
their book is “to paint a panoramic 
picture, in broad sweeping strokes, 
of the new and complicated field 
of group dynamics. Our purpose is 
to help you see it in perspective 
and grasp its main ideas. We hope 
to acquaint you with the language 
you will find in research reports 
about group dynamics sufficiently 
to give you a running start in 
reading them—for the social scien- 
tists use words that are not in the 
everyday vocabularies of many of 
us, both because they are describ- 
ing concepts that are new and be- 
cause they are trying to be scien- 
tifically precise. 

“We do not propose to try to 
provide a comprehensive analysis 
of the findings of the research 
into group behavior (that would 
require an encyclopedia). Nor do 
we set out to provide a manual of 
practice. This is not a ‘how to do’ 
book but rather a ‘how to find out’ 
book.” 

“What Is Group Dynamics?” is 





the title of chapter 1. Four current 
uses of the term are described and 
the history of group dynamics is 
traced. Different approaches to 
the study of groups are next dealt 
with. 

Basic to the understanding of 
group dynamics is the understand- 
ing of individual and group be- 
havior. These areas are discussed 
clearly and sensitively. 

Practical applications of the 
principles are then discussed un- 
der the headings, “Leadership 
(and Membership) Training,” “In- 
vention of New Techniques,” “The 
General Spirit of Groups and 
Large Meetings,’ “Community 
Relations and Social Change.” 

Some questions critics are ask- 
ing are pointed up and answered 
briefly. However, the chief aim of 
the questions is to encourage more 
thought and reading in the field 
of group dynamics. 





ADVANCED STUDIES 
[Continued from page 21] 





Reinhold Niebuhr on Politics, 
Harry R. Davis and Robert C. 
Good, editors; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; $6.50 

The Case for a New Reforma- 
tion Theology, by William Hor- 
dern; The Westminster Press, 
1959; $3.50 

The Concept of Grace, by Philip 
S. Watson; Muhlenberg Press, 
1959; $2 

The Bible Speaks, by Robert 
Davidson; Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1960; $3.95 

The Gospel in Dispute, by Ed- 
mund Perry; Doubleday and 
Company, 1958; $3.95 
> April-June 

The next study in this series 
will be based on The Riddle of 
Roman Catholicism, by Jaroslav 
Pelikan (Abingdon Press; $4), 
and will deal with the history, be- 
liefs, and practices of the Roman 
Catholic Church and its relation 
to non-Roman Christianity. 
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ient for everyday use or in 


the classroom. Clarity and 


The clarity of Revised Standard Ver- 
sion text combined with the conven- 
ience of Bible Helps is found in 
these handsome editions. They in- 
clude more than 75,000 center column 
references, a 192-page concise con- 
cordance with list of proper names 
and 12 full-color maps. Postpaid. 


numerous study helps com- 
bine to make these volumes 
valuable, durable additions 
to your teaching library. 
You will use them in family Genuine Morocco Binding. Leather- 
lined, Nelson Indopaque paper, semi- 
overlapping covers, round corners, 
gold edges, ribbon marker. Boxed. 

[] TN-4868X. Black ........ $22.50 
Cl TN-4868XR. Red ........ $22.50 


: Genuine Leather Binding. India paper, 
: limp style, round corners, gold edges, 
ribbon marker. Boxed. 

C] TN-4807X. Black ........ $12.50 


C1 TN-4807XR. Red ........ $12.50 


devotions and for personal 
Bible study as well. 


IT’S EASY TO SHOP BY MAIL 
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THE BIBLES YOU WANT AND 
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compact, printed on India paper, 
this RSV Bible is easy to handle 
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cludes a 192-page concise concorc- 
ance with a list of proper names, 
more than 75,000 center-column re‘- 
erences and 12 full-color maps, as 
well as a four-page family record 
and a presentation page. Page sive, 
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